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ABSTRACT 



The second nation'al project in^, carder education to be 
sponsored by the. Council of Chief State School O^fficers was intended 
to provide for continued collaboration with Sllat^ 
directors/coordinators/ to add significantly to the body of career 
education knowledge in the various States and State education 
agencies (SSA) , and to strengthen State leadership* It attempted to 
ascertain the status of career education in th^- States^ the us^ of 
newly developed curricular materials, trends bf ^growt^fT and State 
evaluation methods* Information was obtained axclusivsily from ^SEA 
personnel responsible for career education, as th^ SEA^is considered 
to be th^ critical agency within tiie eduQation*al system* s 

From\tfte availa(ble data (presented a.hd 
it is\concluded/ that the general status .of 
The da^a suggest that there have been gains 



organizational hierMjchy* 
discussed in the report) , 



career education is good* 

for career education in the various States in these areas: (1) SEA 
career education positions, ^(2) numbers of pupils involved in career 
education, (3) in servifc^e teacher jJrogfams, (U) State legislation, (5) 
appropriation of State funds,; (6) use of *^ederal monies, (7) State 
plans, (8) State advisory councils, (9) evaluation techniques and 
instruments, and {^0) establishment of career e^.ucation as an SEA 
priority* (Author/AJ) 
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FOREWORD 

I' 



During the past decide — especially during the period from. 1965 
to 1975-rthe American educational system has been the target of con- 
i siderable criticism. At the same time, it 'has been the perceived 



] ] source, or cause, of marny social concems. In xesponse^ ^to. the^^^iJ:-^, 
icism and concern, numerous new programs have been developed and im- 
plemented, revised emphases and priorities have been formulated, and 
various and diverse target groups or populations have been identified 
as- having special "^needs* Early Childhood Education, Bilingual Educa- 
tion, Adult Education, Right to Read, and Special Education are repre- 
sentaj^ive of \he types of new ^programs and emphases that have appeared 
on the education scene. Each of these has addressed a specific con- 

N 

cern or an entire set of specific concerns. Each has made — and no 
doubt will continue to make— significant contributions that hopefully 
will lead to solutions of the vexing and perplexing problems of 
society'!! All have impacted greatly upon society. All have impacted 
; greatly upon society and education. 

However, of all the changes in either programs or emphases that 
have heen suggested in\ American education — including those of the 
past decade-^-nqne has ^et with such instant accep/tance" as the rela- 
tively new concept^ of Career Educat;i:<:/rl . - i 

There are those whc\ would not accept the assumption just made. 
And there are those who ^ould refute, the idea that Career Education, 
/ as a basic educational concept, is in fact ''ne\v'\ It is nonetheless 
true that the co ncept, M _gH£jlij^^ introduced to American education 
by the then -Commissioner of Education, Sidrfey P. Marland, in early 
* 1971 • • In this context, the conce'pt must be perceived as ''new". 

Since the concept of .Career Education was introduced by 

« 

'Dr. Marland in 1971, -it has grown and, spread rapidly acrpss the nation 

ERIC - i 





The acceptance* of the concept by educator^ (who somGtimos have been 
charged with being conservative where educLtional change 4s concerned), 
together with the rapidity with which it has taken place, clearly 



- iiidicatfa;& that- Ca r e e r Education is indeed a concopt ''whooo timo ho^c 



come . " I mp / 

The rapid rate of acceptance at the same time tends also to 
underscore, an .another;'manner , the significance^ of the concept. 
Traditionally there has fceen a very real time lag^ between the intro- 
. duction of an educational ^innovation and its general or wi^iespread 
acceptance by educators. It has been est imated , ' f or example, that 
a lag of from 35 to 50 years existed between the introduction of the 
motion picture projector and its widespread ' acceptance as a bona fide 
teaching tool.' Similar lags — perhaps not as long — can be found be- 
tween the intro'ductioji and general or widespread acceptance of any 
number of educational technologies, methodologies^ and . techniques , 
including educational television, computer-assisted insttuction , 
"new mathematics", and individualized instriictipn. In thi^ , context , 
the brevity o'f the lag between the introduction and gene;nal acceptance 
of Career Education must Indeed be considered remarkable. 

But while it is possible to explain the rapidity. of acceptance 
of Career ]^d*ucation by saying that "its time has come/' the real . ' 

• *• * ^ 

reasons, obviously, go far beyojid such a "hon-state*ment " . Oth.er , " ^ 

• > ' . * ' / ' ' * * 

considerations are necessary iJp it (th6 rapidi;ty) is to be Adequately: 

expiaiqed. ' ' . * ' 1 

' ' i • 

First, it must be kept in mind that'^the cpncept of Career Educa- 
tion, as it is preceived by many, represents more of a'r'espohse to a 
call for reform in American education than it does a 'call for reform 
itself. The concept' of Career Education does not call fcfr com^plete 

i * . 



or even the partial re-shapirig of education or educational programs. / 
Instead, it asks that certain changes be made within the structure 
of the existing educational system^._ JFor many educators and- other 

concerned^ citizens, the concept ol Career ii;aucation naias consxaerabie.^ 

^ ^ * ^ • ^ . 

/promise for eliminating or at least alleviating a major portion of 
the sources of cr'iticisms which has been directed toward the education 
system, not creating a separate or new sys^Tem of education, but "^by r 
making adjustments in the existing one. 

The second consideration that should be kept in mind, when com- 
paring the non-acceptance or slow acceptance of certaijif educational^ 
innovations with the more rapid acceptance of Career Ediication, re- 
lates rather directly to a fundamental principle of change: People 

s 

tend to accept to support a given change in almost direct proportion 
to the degree that they perceive the need for the change . In other 
words, people ^re more likely' to .accept a particular change if^they 
underst^and the heed for it. In the case of Career Education, educa- 
tors, governing boards, legislatures, and concerned citizens haye 
been able to utfdersitand the reasons' why the concept of Career Educa- 
tion — ^s a change in focus~.-is needed in the educational system. .^It 
is* obvious that $uch groups. and individuals have been helped, in a 
variety of ways,* to understand the. urgency of the need for the edtica- 
tional change* that Career Education represents. 

A number of forces or factors have converged, as it were, to 
make it .possible for various publics* to understand the • need ' for , and 
thU9 accept the concept of, Career Education. There have been indi- 
vidual proponents or.* advocates at the national level, 'including * 
Sidney Marland, Kenneth Hoyt , Keith Goldhammer, Gordon Swanson and 
Corrine Reider. Additionally, there hav^ been collective or organi- 



IV 



zational proponents at the national level, including the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, the National Advisory Council for Vocational Education, 
t he^Nat i onal" Ad v i sor y > Coun oil on AduIlTTii^uc at ion, t h e U . S ^0 f f i ce of 



- Education, -the Council of Chiei |jtate-^SchOi^l--Of f Ic^^^, .UJid Ak^^ 
Advisory Council for Career Education. And, from a variety of sources, 
there ha^ been produced a veritable fund of, knowledge about Career Edu- 
cation, including Essays on Career Education ; Career Education: What 
Is It and How to Do It , Career Education and the Gifted , Career Educa - 

J tion: Perspective and Promise , Career Education and the Elementary 
Teacher , and Career Education: A Priority of the Chief State School 
Officers . ' . ' 

The individuals, groups, and various publications, have each in 
its own peculiar fashion, contributed greatly to the understanding of 
Career Educat icjf ,that has developed, and wbich is so*' essential to = its 
acceptano^.y^hose mentioned have all been either situated at or dis- 
tributed from the national: level, and they have had significant impact,. 
But without negating or minimizing the contributions tha^have occurred 
at or emanated from the national level, | it^must 'be kept- in mind that 
it is in the states^'/*where the action ^s,'^^ It is in the states that 
tHiags are accomplished, and where educational benefits accrue to the 

■ I . ' ' / ^- ' 

i 

learners. 1. 

I 

•In the United States, the locus ot^ responsibility for public 
education rests in the individual states, and it is in the states— in 
the, educational systems which have been created— that every educational 
innovation, including Care.er Education, must ultimately ,be tested and 

ei'ther accepted or rejected. ' ,< . ' ' ' * 

, j 

V There has been considerable testing of Career Education in these 



systems, together with the rather wid 
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^spread acceptance that has been 



noted'. The fact that a climate in which such testing can occur is a 
marked tribute to the type of educational leadership that has been- 



demon^st rated .time and time aga'in at the state level. Without the 



leaacr-sn-i-p. anci^ asi^xstance-xna^t has Decn--.provxded^_a-V .Lha sxaxe iev.el-r-_ 
1 . [ '. I 

by the chxef state school officers and state directors/coordinators 
of Careei? Education — the impact of the national efforts would have 
b^en minimized, to say the least. ^ 

However, with solid support and real leadership at the state 
level, it has been possible for state after state to help morO and 
more people — citizens, educators, legislators, etc. — understand the 
urgency of the need for the change in education which Career ]|i;ducation 
represents. And becp,ufee such understanding has occurred, at the state 
and local level, there has been a very broad acceptance of the concept, 
as this report will show. ^ * 

'The acceptance of the concept of Career Education reflects, ob- 
viously, the combined efforts of various publics. Ip the considered 
opinion of the writer, however, the efforts that have been made at the 
State level of education by the ch^ef state school officer and those 
who have been a'psigned the responsibility for developing a\id imple- 

menting Career Education in the schools havg been, crucial in whatever 
successes the overall movement? "has had. ^ / 
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'Introduction • , 

-: — — . 

V/hen.the concept of Career Education was intr-oduce'd to American 
-educa'tors by. theit U.S> Commissioner of Education Sidney P. Marlantliir— 

onp nf-t.hr> firs:t m?^jnr PfliipTnr.i onril ^"nrgrn h i at 1 on. ^ to f^nd or<?fi-. t)iP> rTOrT^^^ 

— ^ — . ; ■ _ ■ ■ , . ■ ^ i-.: ^ y 

-^Ge.piL_wa s t he ComLcil. of- Ciu e f ^tate S chool Officer s / * SiJLCiL,jLLs_J^xt ial 



endorsera^rit f . the Co'unci'l, in "the intervening years, has continued to 
actively endorse and^support the concept as a major' needed thrust or * 



change In American education as is ^videnced by the wording contained 

in one of the ^esdlutions adopted by the Council at its 197.4 Annual 

Meeting: ' ' . ^ ; ' ' , [ 

• " - * • 

The CQuncil of Chief State. School- Of ficers be- 
lieA'-es that preparal/ion for careers sliould be ^ . 
a basic component of education and pledges its-/, 
commitment to this principle. , > i ' 

(iV-D; 1974 CCSSO Resolutign) • 

Indicative alsg of the support by the Couhjpfl of*the concept of - 

Career Education is the^fact thajb it (the Council) has established 

and maintained, for' the past three-^y^arfe , pither a special Task Force 

on Career Education (1973) or a regular ^ Commit tee on Career Educatiori 

(1974-75)'. Th'e 1973 Task Por^e,- it should'^bp noted, was established 

for the purpose of examining possible roles (or' involvemq^it ) of^ the- 

Council in Care.er Education efforts. ' As a result of the work of th'fe . 



Task Force, the Council established the more formalized Committeemen ( 
Career Education that has- been a part^ of tlje Council structure for/the 
p"tis,t two years. ^ ^ . > , 

The Task Fojrce and Committees have served to provide tlxe Council 



w-ith ^g iii-dance , and at the^same time to , provide demonstrable ^upp'^ort ^ 
for the concept of .Career Educatioo. fioth fmnctions kre illustrated , 



in the recommendations made by the 1974 Committee to the Council nrem- 
bershiF^ in June, '1974, which is reproduced en toto in Appendix. A- ^ 
[The statement and recommendations, contained iji Appendix A, 



according to inj^ormed sources, were instrumental in keeping logisla- 
tive provisions «for Career ^Education **alive".] 
i ^ -All of the, actions taken by the Council in support of the co'iicept 
of Career Educatipn have contributed significantly to its acceptance 
and growth. Ho\^eVer', perhaps the rnost visibl^e action has been the 
active involvement'^ of the Council in the operation (with the ] assistance 
pf Federal funds from Part I of the Vocational Education Act) of two 
national projects doncerned with Career Education. 

The first national project concerned with Career Education . that 
wa,s sponsored by the Council was titled "Career Education in Public 
Education :' Mi^s^ion, Goals ^nd Methods". Funded (OEG-0-73-1569) in 
1973 fo¥ a twelve-month gi^nt- period^ this pr9ject represeiited an 

attempt to provide Council members'^ SEA -staff personnel, educational 

*■ " " , ' 

leaf'ders, legislators^ and educational practitioners with various 

If 

kinds or typ,es of in^ormatian about Career, Education. Additionally, 
it was the intent of the project, to .gathe^r, assimilate, and disseminate 
information about Cai;eer Education implementation efforts in the several 
states, and for the project staff to actively work with SEA personnel 
having responsibility for Career Education at the state level. 

During the initial prbject several progress and special r\eports, 
including one titled Career Education : Alive and Well? , Avere prepared 
and distributed. The bulk of the information gained, however was in- 
eluded in and disseminated through the project rfeport : Career Education 
An Educational Priority for the Seventies . [Hiis has since beqir re- 
published by Olympus Publishing Company, in comni.ercial form, under the 
title, Career Education: A Priority of the Chief "State School Officer^ .] 

The major repopt' of, the initial project was prepared -under the • ^ 

» ' r- 

overall direction of the project director. Dr. David, L. Jesser. The 



report was divided into five sections: "The Concept of Career Educa- 
tion'*; Purposes and Goals of Career Educa't ion-' ; ^'Development and 
Utilization of Curriculum Materials for Career .Education'' ; "Model-s, 
Elements, and Characteristics of Career Education"; and "Career Edu- 
cation ?ind the SEA". Assisting Dr. Jesisey in the preparation of the 
report were four SEA people having responsibilities for Career Educa- 
tion: Ms. Linda Keilholtz (Ohio); J^Ir. Byron Vanier (Nebraska); Ms. Nancy 
Pinson (Maryland); and Mr. E. Niel Carey ^(Maryland) . 

Copies of *the report were distributed to every' chief state, school 
officer, to SEA personne]^ responsible for Career Education, to various^ 

componenffe of the United States Office of Education, and to other in- 

> . * . 

terested institutions and agencies (within the limits of the existing 

supplyj . . ^ ' , 

As can be inferred,, the report appeared to meet at least some 
of the needs of both state leaders responsible for Career Education 
and those practitioners, in the fi^eld responsible foi^ "making' it work." 

But while the report accomodated some of the needs, it at the 
same time suggested that ther.e were unanswered questions, and that con- 
siderably more information was needed. Subsequently, the Council 
sought, and received, federal' funds to support . an atterppt (through a 
national project) to provide answers for at least some of the questions 

or problem areas. ' ^ ' 

This second national project in Career Education to be sponsored 
by the Council of Chief State School Of ficers was ^titled "The Status 
and Progress of Career Education" (OEC-,0-74-3537) and was perceived as 
a logical follow-up to the activities relating to the initial project. 
In addition to providing for a continuation of the collaboration with 
state directors/coordinators, the project was intended to be a mqans 



of adding significantly to the a'lready existing body or fund of 
knowledge relating to Career Education in zhe various' states and state 
education agencies. 

^ ^ • What (in terms of Career Education) is c , 

really,, hjappening at the state level? / . . ^ 

• How, and to what degree, is the SEA 
involved in Career Education efforts? 

• V/ho (both in the SEA and around the 
state) is involved in Career Education 
efforts? 

• What kinds of funds (in terms of source 
a^d amount) are being utilized to sup- 
port Career Education and related acti- * • , 
vities? 

•» 

Questions such as. the preceding were' being asked, and it was 
thought that answers might be found. The project, therefore attempted 
to ascertain,, to the degree possible, the* status of Career Education 
in the states, the^use of newly deyeloped curricular .materials , pat- 
terns, (or trends) of growth or evolvement, and methods used in the 
states for purposes of evaluating the effectiveness o^, Career Educa- 

' Ay" \ ■ . ■ . - ■ ' . 

tibn. ' . , < 

, It should be looted that the seeqjid (or* current) Career Education 
project sponsored by the Coiincil of Chief State. School Officers was 
conceived primarily^ as a 'means of strengthening state leadership in 
Career Education. .It was .therefore designed so as to function totally 
in* concert with state, education agencies and those SEA personnel re- 
sponsible for Career Education. Information, while reflecting the^;. 
status of Career Education within the several states, has been obtained 
exclusively from .these sources! No' attempt has been made, nGr^vas it ' 
the intent^ of . the -project , 'feo obtain information and/or data from 
sources other than SEA personnel. ' . , 

As indicated in the preface, it is the position of the Council 



that the SJSA is the critical agency within the organizational hler- 

archy t^f the , educational system.,. It is in the states — and as a reV 

/ ♦ » , 

suit ol action^ by the SEA a,nd other state governmental agencies-- 
that etchings 6gppen which ca^se educational benefits to accrue to 
learners ♦ The focus of this effort, as reported here, therefore, is 
^d has been on the state level of educational governance* 



Section.. Oji^ ' ^ • 

Tlie Stattus of Career Education "^^v^ 

Any attempt to describe, in a meaningful, manner, the status of 
Career Education in the, several states an'd^ extrar-state jurisdictions 
is, at least,, a difficult task.'^ Some m^ight well be tempted to define 



the task 'as beang impossible rather tha^ '•dif f icult'\^ But regardless 



Of the difficulties dt o^|*^^les which are' perceived to exist, ad- 



vocate.s aoid/or proiX)rT^ts c^f'^^reer Education — tliose who perceive 
and support the concept as a viable means of effecting major reforms 
or changes in the educational system — have a very real and very basic 
responsibility to make the attempt. Reople in and out of education ^ 
are asking questions about Career Education. , They have ^a right to 
khow,.to thfe degree possible, ,the answers. 

; Over the past several years,' n^any people in all segments of , 
sdrciety have been helped to understand^ th^ need, and the urgency of 
the need, for the inclusion (or infusion) of the concept of .Career 
l^ducation into the total educational system. And as a result of such 

understanding, there "have been significant developmental efforts made 

** . • ' * . . ^ 

if 

throughout the nation. ' ^ . . • 

" / ^ • _ ^ _ 

It ?ejems reasonable to assume, after the support which has been 
demonstrated, that concerned citizens, legislators, governmental exe- 
•cutives, an^ educational leaders are entitled to know what has hap- 
•pened as a result of their efforts. Iri other words, they should ffe 
informed about the s,tat^us of Career Education. 

Yet to reiterate, the status is difficult to describe in a manner 
that will be meaningful to a diverse set of publics. And there appear 
to be several valid Reasons, for t,he difficulty. 

For one thing,. be||ause of the relative recency of the introduction 
of the concept into the educational community, there Is a paucity of 



baseline (or prior) information. This in itself contributes to the^^ 
problem, because unless there are bases for comparison, the status 

i 

will not have too much ftieaning. If data collected are to have some . 
degree of relevance beyond simply "what is'\ there must be a capa- 
bility for objective comparison. 

.In. the case of Career Education, much data which would be help- 
ful in making such comparisons simply do not exist. 

/ Another factor which contributes to the difficulty noted relates 
to what might best be termed the "infancy*' of Career Education. In 
this developmental stage, it has been relatively easy for its ^pro- 
ponents, and its practitioners, to describe it in terms of their 
hopes for what it might 'be "when it grew up." Additionally, in this 
stage of development!, it was not difficult to arrive at a consensus 
agreement relating to the future (in terms of perceived hopes) of 
Career Education. This still "seems to be the case, so* long as the 
discussion centers afeout hbpes and expectations . 

It is riot quite as true, however, when discussion centers on 
what Career Education is or looks like, because, as it has grown and' 
developed. Career Education has indeed evolved into a variety of 
shapes or forms. The growth 'has ^aken place in differing ways and 
rates, and has resulted in differing focus and products. This col- 
lectively ^contributes to the difficulty that is encountered wh^n any 
attempt is made to describe Career Education as a single entity or 
monolithic.prograBi. ' - , . 

Still another factor responsible, in part, for the di:^f iculty- ♦ 
encountered in describing Career Education relates directly to the 
many and diverse methods that are used to record slnd report informa- 
'tion about Career Education in the various states. Because .of this 

' is 
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diversity 5 there may be what appear to be conflicting or diverse 

reports, even though those doing the reporting or recording may well 

be describing the same thing. 

s 

The reasons for the difficulties are not offered in any sense of 
apology. Neither are they offered in any negative sense. The states- 
which have contributed information for this report have without ex- 
ception supported the contention made earlier that there has been a 
remarkable growth in and acceptance of Career Education. All of the 
data seem to support the idea that Career Education is strong and 
healthy. At the same time , however, the data in some instances would 
also support the notion that the actual status of Career Education 
is difficult, to ascertain. 

^ 

State Leadership in Career Education 

\ 

As has been indicated, suggested, or reported, in numerous publi- 
cations (including th'is one), the leadership role or function of the 
state education is perceived to be crit^-tl^ to the total Career Educa- 
tion movement. Stated in another fashion, the ultimate success of 
efforts designed to impleitient, or infuse, the cpncept of Career Educa- 
tion into the overall educational system depends on the leadership 
which is demonstrated in and through the state education agency. Such 
leadership, as will be noted, does exist. The preceding-^-^tatement , - 
however, does not and should not imply (or* cause to be inferred) that 
the fyadership role and function is identical in every state education 
agency. Just as there differing styles of leadership found in in- 
di^idyals, so are there differing manifestations of leadership in the 
various state education agencies. And so long tis there are unique 

♦ 

Q individuals and unique institutional organizations, this is no doubt 



the way it ought to be. ' . , 

<'^* 

But what about state leadership in Career Educatioa? Where is 
it, and what does it look* like? An examination of such leadership ' 
may provide a b^inning of understanding of the status of Careef Edu- 
cation throughout 'the ^nation.' 

« » 

State^ Director's/Coordinators of Cireer Education 

Virtually every state or extra-state jurisdiction has, within it 
education agency, at least one professional staff member who has been 
assigned responsibility for directing or coordinating efforts on be- 
half of Career Education. These SEA personnel are, and have been re- 
ferred to as '^State Directors/Coordinators of Career Education''. 
This seems to describe at least i part of their professional responsi 
bilities. However, the faCt that^ such responsibilities have been 
assigned should not^imply that tl|ere is at the same' time an exclusi- 
vity of responsibility, i*e., for Career -Education only. Some SEA 
personnel do have such exclusive j responsibility ; others have several^ 
This is indicated by the titles of SEA positions held by those re- 
sponsible for Career 'Education, j ^^^H ' 

Fifty^five of ' the f if ty-$even" jurisdictions (all states and 
seven extra-state jurisdictions ) | report the ^existence of a staff 
memlDer responsible for^ Career Education* The position titles of 
such people, however, do not pre.sent any' sense of uniformity or un- 
animity in terms of description,!, It is true; as the data shown in 
Table I indicate, that there is among the position titles a degree 
of "clustering*' around the term,' Career Education. Again, however, 
the titles .themselves display a.considerable degree of variance in 
description. .1 , . 

V 
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.As th^ data contained ..in Table I indicate, thirty-eight states 
and extra-state jurisdlctioi^B link,, in fairly direct fashion, the 
agency person responsible for (^reer Edyc^tion efforts to the coii- 

cept itself by including the term.in the position title. ^ In the te- 

\ : 
maining seventeen states (in which,% person having regponsibiliti es for 

\ 

Career Education was listed) the* posl^;tion titles contain ,a wide 
variety of terms, including curriculum)\^ocat ional , guidance, staff 
development, instructional improvement, ^dustrial education , and 
.the like. 

The diversity of position titles shown 'j,n Table I illustrates, 
to some degree, differences which exist amongVthe states. There are 
rather significant differences in sources of funding for Career Educa- 
tion; there are differences in terms of organizational structure; 
there are differences in terms of emphasis. The (differing position, 
titles hint at such differences. > , - 

It would be Wrong, however, to dwell on the differences which 
are evident- Emphasis should instead be given to the similarities 
that Table I describes. As h^s been noted, thirty-eight titles are 
directly linked to 'Career Education**. This is some 70 per cent of 
the states or jurisdictions noted. The fact that such a high per- 
,centage of agencies had, 191 A, a person responsible for Career 
Education efforts would b§ clear evidence of the growth which has 
t^jken place since 1968, when only one state agency had such a person 
on its staff. When it is noted that this percentage (70) reflects 
the number of' agencies in which the title is directly linkedto the 
concept, the status of Career Education in state education agencies 
is impressive.. ' - ^ 

Equally impressive, however, is the fact that, regardless of - 
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the weirding ol individual position titles, 55 of 57 state (or extra- 
state) education agencies wore able to report, in 1974, the existence 
of a prof e*ssional staff nf^ember to whom' responsibility for Career Educa- 
tion had been assigned. In 1968, only two percent were able to note 
the existence of such a person. In 1974~^six years later — some 96 
percent of the agencies were able do so. Again^ this must be considered 
as reflective of both the growt^h and status^ of Career Education. 

Relative Position in Organizational Structure 

Descriptive information concerning the status of Career Education 
at the state level is, obviously, obtainable fvom data presented in 
Table I. It is also possible, however, ta obtain descriptive informa- 
tion form an examination of the relative position of-^e State Director/ 
Coordinator (the SEA person having assigned responsibility) within 
the organizational structure of the state education agency. To whom 
does the Director/Coordinator report? In what branch of the SEA is 
thi's person located? Answers to questions such as these will also 
provj.de useful information. ^ 

As the data contained in Table II indicate, the person having 

assigned responsibility for Career Education efforts reports directly 

* ^ *i ' 

to the chief state school officer or the deputy chief in ^ eight' agencies. 
In nineteen agencies, the State Director/Coordinator reports to the 
person responsible for the Vocational Education _program (either 
Associate Superintendent, Assista'nt Superintendent, or Director), 
while in eighteen agencies the line of xeporting goes to the person 
having' responsibilities for Instructional Services (either Associate 
Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent, or Director). Four agencies 
indicate reportability to the person responsible for guidance, while 
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one indicates that it. be made to the project director'. Three agencies 
indicate the existence,^ of an overall, supervisory capability in the . 
person of an Associate Superintendent for or State Director of Career 
Education. ^ • • . - • * . ; , • 

The data show that in a majority of states in the reporting line . 
goes to the Vocational ^Education segment of the agency. Unfortunately., 
this information could ( and in some instances may) be used to support 
thfe idea^^as expressed by John Sessions, Welfo^d Wilms, and others— 
that qareer Education is readily'' just a new name for the older and 
iftore established- Vocational Education. - ' 

Rather than bQing .indicative or suppprtive' af that idea, the 
data ^instead .are suggestive of the source of funds used to support 
Career Education efforts. Historically, the vast preponderance of 
funds to^ be used for Career Education were taken from those budgeted' 
for various provisions of the Vocational Education Act. This was ^ 
true at the national level, and^^^^it obviously parried through at' \Me 
state- level. It is understandable, therefore, thg^t lines of commuui- 

it " ^ 

cation have been established with and through funding sources. Again, 
any inference 'that in" every state the lines of communication reflect 
fu?nding sources musT: be av6ided\, There are, ,for example, states in 

which the reportability is to :the chief, yet the primary funding source 

' , 

is Vocational Education funds, < as 'is the case in Michigan^ There does 
seem to h^ a relationship, in a geneiral sense, between funding sources 
and lines of communication. ( And to the extent that this assumption 
is acceptable, on j|; would have to surmise that in most state education 
agi^ncies, to support the Career Education leadership positicfYi are d^- 
rived' from Vocational Education sources. 
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Sources of Funding for Positions of Career Education Leade-rshi^ 

Several insights into the status of -state leadership^in Career 
; Education can be gained from an examination of position titles and • 
lines of reportability , as has been^on^ in the preceding sections; 
Still further insights, however, can be gained from an examiriartion 
of the sources of funds used to support the leadership pdsitions ift.-. 
the state education agencies. ^ Accordingly ,,,'.State] Directdrs'/Coor- "\ 
*■ dinators of Career Education (SEA personnel having responsibility 
for Career Education) were asked about the source (or sources) of 
^ funding for their positions. Jifty-two (of 57) states 'or extj^a-sf ate 

jurisdictions responded to this' query;- the data ane presented- in / 
• ^ Table III/ ^ ' ' ^ * . ^ ^ , * 

As the d^ta^ in TaBle III indlNcate-, Career EducatiotP/leadfership 
positions in 22. states (42.3 percent of respondijig sta^tes • qt^ extra-^ 
state jurisdiction-s) wer^ supported by federal fun'^V. Of. those- /rx-* 
dicating the source as federal, the majority identify'^with Voqational^ 
Edfucation (VEA) ;^unding sources. Some, however j derive SuppoH f rom 



other federal sources such as the Elementary and Secojadary '"Educ^tio.n 
. ,Act (ESEA V *and ESEA III) and the Emergency School As$istande Act 
(ES'AA).:. ,\ . ^ ' ^ • " \ " 

Of the report iiir^-^tates or extra-state jurisdicti-ons, 19, or . 
33 percent, indicated state funds (or the equivalent)^ ks the source ; 
of support for th^positions . Eight states or' extra-state j^uris- ' * 
dictions, or nearly 16 percent of tho6e responding, indicated th^' 
funding source as^,>Jieing * some combination of f ederal/stat.e funds/* 
: In an earlier section it ^a§ pointed out that because of the 

' close rela-fioaships between Vocational Educatipn and Career Education 
there sometimei^^^i^ a^^^jtendency to view Career Education as ''a new 

erJc-., .' . - ' 
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name for Vocational Education." ,The data shown in Table III may 
be fised by some to again justify this tendency, because of the 
fact that the majority of SEA posi-tions for Career Education 
leadership are supported with federal funds.' (And in this majority,, 
most are •supported with Vocational Education funds.) 

Again, however, caution must be exercised when the data are 
interpreted, because, as can be seen, a total of 27 states or extra-^ 

state jurisdictidns do not derive support for the SEA positions in 

* 1 

Career Education exclusively from federal sources. Nineteen states 
or extra-state jurisdictions show state'^'furrds as the source, while 
eight show a c^bination of state and federal funds. Collectively, 
this amounts to nearly 48 percent of the responding states or- extra- . 
state jurisdictions. In othe^ wbrds, nearly one-half of the reporting 
agencies support the positions, in whole or in part, with state, funds. 
This of course is- not; "proof-positive" , but it is clear evidence- that 
the state education agencies are assuming, and demonstrating, the 
^responsibility for funding^positions oi^leadership in"^Car'eer Education. 

Pupil .Involvement in Career Education . / , » 

As has already, been noted, ^j^ious -problems arise when attempts 
are made to obtain data or meaningful s^ratistics relating to different, 
aspects of Career Education e'f forts throughout the nation. The causes 
of these problems are, in mqst instancfes, rather obvious. For example, 
some are caused by differences in the definition or interpretation 
of ^ the concept of Career -Education * Others may be caused by differences 
in modes of Vreporting • data, and still others* jijay reflect policies or 
statutes unique to« a given, state or state^ eduqation agency. Whatever 
the reason, the fact remains that problems do exist, and this must be 



s must oe 
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• • • taken into account when the status and/or' progress is described. 
- ^ ^ The point just made assumes particular si'gniticance when att'empts 

are made fo des^ibe the numbers of pupils involved in, or enrolled 
in. Career Education efforts. 

As an example, if a state -education agency, by def initionf in- - 
eludes Vocational Education in the framework or context of Career 
Education, does it 'then follow that all secondary "students enrolled 
. in Vocational Education programs are to be reported as participating 
in Career Education efforts? Or, in .the case of industrial arts pro- 
grams in junior and senior high school programs, should the students 
enrolled in these programs be reported a^ participating in Career 
Education programs? Obviously, if one subscribes to or agrees with 
„ the more commonly accepted totality of Career Education wh,ich in- 
eludes hotk "hahds-on- experiences and skill development, such stu- 
^ - dents should be included.- But there does not appear to be general 
, agreement among the states^in this regard. Consequei>tly , .some • 
.states, do- and some states don'-t includ'e such students when reporting 
d^ta about enrollment. 

Interestingly, the type of problem just described does not seem, 
to exist, or exists to a much lesser degree, at the' elementary level. 
Data concerning elementally pupils have been somewhat easier to obtain, 
•; from the states.'. This may reflect^ any nuipber of things, but probably 
has^to do with the willingness of elementary teactiers and supervisors 
to adapt, and include, concepts of Career Educarion to and into the 
total elementary educational structure 
, The preceding comments will need to be\^kept in mind when the 

^ data concerning elementary, middle, and secondary enrollments are 
■ ^ reviewed. It shouXd' be em-ph'asized that the cautions or caveats 
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alluded to do^ not in any way ne^9,te the validity of the data presented.- 
They do suggest, however, that the data in some instances^ may be either 
incomplete^ or reflective of differing interpretations. 

^Data relating to .involvement or enrollment of elementary pupils 
in some form of Career Education ef fprts during the 1972-73 and 1973-74 
school years are presented in Table IV. These data portray both • 
the numbers of such pupils as well as the percentages of total elem- 
tary enrollments, and clearly illustrate the rate 6f growth which 
occurred between the two sShobl years. The data also indicate the 
relative status of Career Education (as indicated by pupil involve- 
ment) in the varipus states in each of the two years. [NOTE: a few 
states or extra-state jurisdictions were unable to provide the data 
requested. Consequently, Table IV does-not list all 57' jurisdictions . ] 

As can be seen from the data sljown in Table IV, some. states, 
such as Arizona, Delaware, Washington, and V^isconsin, indicated a 
"relatively high degree of involvement, on the. part of" elementary 
pupils, in Career Education efforts during the 1972-73 school year. 
For these states, the data for the 1973-74 school year .may not seem 
to reflect as great an increase as the data for ather states may sug- 
gest. In every case, however, thq "baseline iriformatipn" , or ba^is^ 
for, comparison, must be kgpt in mind* . - . . 

Th^ 'data presented in* Table IV clearly, indicate that in virtually 
all of the reporting states there was an ^Increase, fronl 1972-73 to 
1973-74, *in the number of element^ary. pupils who were participating, 
in some manner, in Career Education eiffortsf. Perhaps the most spec- 
tacular increase is indicated in the data for' New Mexico, where the 
enrollment j-umped from about 10 iJercent in 1972-73 to nearly 100 ;per- 
.cent in 1973-74. '[Increases of this magnitude are not typical, as ' 
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the remaining aata indicate. Nonetheless, because of a policy 
which made CSr||[ert.Education a mandated part of , the public -elementary 
school, educational program, this increase did occur in New Mexico.] 

While' the data from other states may not be as spectacular as 
the data from Wew Mexico, the increases in elementary enrollment (in 
Career Education efforts) of several states would seem to be quite 
significant. Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, and Texas all 
indicate rather healthy gains. ^ 

The data shown in Table IV for the various states reflect the 
progress made in Career Education efforts in the elementary schools 
of the states. In terms of the individual states, the data which are 
impressive, it would seem, are the 'data presented on the '^bottom line" 

if 

for here can be seen the impact — and growth—of the concept of Career 
Education in the elementary schools of the nation. 

As th^ "bottom line'* data .suggest , about six percent of the' . 
nation's elementary school .pupils were involved in Career Education 
efforts in 1972-73. In the following school^ year (1973-74) the per- 
centage of elementary pupils involved in Career Education effort-s 
had more than doubled- -front six to thirteen percent. Growth did 
indeed take place. • , ' 

The data shown in Table iv reflect only the involvement of 
elementary pupils. As has' been noted, meaningful data concerning 
junior and high school pupils have been more difficult to obtain. 
However, the absence of extensive "hard data" should certainly not 
be used to infer th^^t there has not been active involvement of and 
participation* by junior and senior high school students in Career 
-•Education efforts* Several states, as the data presented ^in Table V. 
show, have had rather high percentages of students at both'^levels 
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jCjunior or middle^ and senior) involved in Career Education efforts. 
In examining the data presented ' in. Table V, it should be kept 
• in mind that less than 20 percent of the states are represented. 
When perceived in this context, it is obvious that no sweeping gener- 
alizatibns shouldrbe made. At the same time, the data should* provide 
some sense of the degree of involvement, and the increased involvement 

'of middle and senior high school students in Career Education efforts. 

( 

It should be noted that individual State Directors/Coordinators 
were recently (April, 1975) queried as to the s,tatus and progress of 
Career Education in their respective states, and in their narrativ^ 
statements the majority indicated that progress — significant progress- 
was occurring with regard to Career Education implementation and ex- 
pansion efforts. The pattern suggested by the data presented in 
Tables .IV and V, however, seen\ed also to be borne out by the informa- 
tion in the narrative stat'ements. Th^se suggest that the rate of 
progress, or of increases, in Career Education implementation efforts 
correlates in almost inverse fashion to the hierarchy of the system 
of public education. More is happening, and more growth is taking 
place, at the elementary levej. of education. Less seems to be hap- 
pening in the middle schools, and the least action appears at the 
"hijgh school. 

Some possible reasons 'for the inverse correlation which has been 
suggested have already befen noted; others, however, would seem to be 
based in the "generalist" type of background of elementary teachers 
and the "specialist*^ type of training or background of high school 
teachers. The former, it would seem are more amenable to infusing 
basic concepts of Career Education into existing educational programs; 
the'latter, apparently, find this more difficult ^to do. This, in turn. 
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strongly sugg<2Sts or implies a ne^d for considerable in-service efforts , 
to be made ,in the field of secondary education. It also suggests 
that colleges and universities engaged in teacher preparation need to 
do more to help those students preparing to teach in secondary educa- 
tion to undei^stand better the relationship of their area of speciali^ 
zation to the ^il^orld of work in which they exist • ' . ' * 

In a more general sense, the data would seem to indicate, howfever, 
that the concept of Career Education has become an integral part of 
the educational program or process for many American pupiliS, and that 
the number being served (or whose aeeds are being better met) increased 
considerably betweW^the 1972-73 and 1973-74 school years. 
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I nvolvement of Teachers in Career Education In-Service Efforts 

Data concerning state leaci'ers in Career Education are useful as 
indicators of the status of the movement; so also are data relating 
to pupil enrollmen't or involvement. Still another dimensiori can b^ 

! 

found in an examination of the data concerning involvement of teachers 

I 

in in-service efforts relating to Career Education, ' \ 
Twenty-eight states reported the existence of Career Education 
in-service programs for teachers during the 1972-73 school ye^r. !as 
the data presented in Table VI indicate, there were a total of 660', 000 
elementary teachers in these 28 states. Of that number, some 51,000 
teachers participated in the in-service efforts. In other words, in 
the 28 reporting states, about 7.6 percent of all elementary teachprs 
participated in Career Education in-service programs during the 19^3}- 74 
school year. 

^Some degree of caution, however, should be exercised when inter- 
preting the data. As will be noted in Table VI the range of arndivji- 
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TABLE VI 



NUMBER AND PERCENT OP ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
PARTICJPATlNp IN CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
IN 28 STATES DURING 1973-74 





nrTYPAT T7T T?MT7KfT ARV 
IV/lAJLi ijijijIVlijn 1 iiril 




rNG 






PERCENT * 
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Iowa 
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Kansas 
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7 , UXo 


f^nn 
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Worth Carolina 


34,391 


■ . 1,850 








i 5.3 


Oklahoma 


14,900 


100 








1 .6 . 


Texas 


71,922 


12,000 








16.0 


Utah 


6,285 


2,200 








35.0 


Vermont 


' 3,145 


155 








4.9 


West Virginia 


10,402 


670 ;; 








6.4 


Wyoming 


2,195 
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6.8 . 










TOTAL 


666,598 


, 51,142 








7.6 



•'■Data from NEA Sources 
^Data from CCSSO Survey 
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dual state percentage figures is considerable — from .4 -percent in 
Missouri to 60.9 percent in New Mexico. Seven of the reporting 
sl^ates (Arizona, Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, N.ew Mexico, 
and Utah) indicate a participation rate .for elementary teachers of 
over 20 percent. The preponderance of the reporting ' states (21), 
however indicate an involvement in Career Education in-service efforts 
by elementary teachers of less than 20 percent during the 1973-74 
school year. ~ 

At the high school, or secondary school level, 27 states in- 
dicated the existence of seco^ary school in-service programs in 
Career Education during 19.73-74. In the 27 reporting states, there 
were 525,574 secondary teachers, as the data presenTe^ in Table VII 
indicate. Of this number, a total of 44,520, or appr6ximately eight 
percent, participated in in-service opportunities. - 

Again, caution should be exercised when^ attaching meaning to 
the data. The range of percentages, as will be noted in Table VII, 
extends from -.5 percen;^^^ 46 percent. 

The percentages note^ for secondary teachers (in Table VII) 
compare somewhat favorably- with the data concerning el.ementary^ 
teachers. Of the totals, it will.be recalled that 7.6 percent of 
the elementary teachers (in the 28 reporting states) participated 
in in-service prograirts in i973-74; approximately' eight percent of* 
the secondary teachers (in the 27 reporting states) participated^^ : 



Similarly, where seven of the states-indicated^ a participation rate 
of elementary teachers of 20 percent or better, six states^ (Arizona^ 
Delaware, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas aifd Kentucky) were able to indicate 
the same (fb percent or better) participation rate foy sedondary 
teachers. Again, however, the preponderance of states^ (21) indicated 
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, . TABLE VII ,^1 

NUMBER AND PERCENT OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 
PARTICIPATING IN CAREER EDUCATION IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 
IN 27 STATES' DURING 1973-74 ^ 



STATE 


TOTAL SECONDARY 


NUMBER PARTICIPATING o 


PERCENT 


(N - 27) 


TEACHERS^ 


IN IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS 




Arizona 


6 , 164 


2,990 


48. 5 


Arkansas 


. io.olo 


it, 595 


15.9 , 


California 


74,108 


1,162 


1.5 


Colorado 


: 13,069 


620 . , 


4.7 


Connecticut 


15,647 


220 


1.4 


Delaware • 


/ 3,587 


1,633 


45.5 


Florida 


33,595 \ 


776 


♦ 2.3 


Georgia 


19,909 


7,337 


36". 8 


Hawaii \ 


2,907 , 


267 


9.1 


Indiana ^ 


26,377 


140 


.5 


Iowa 


16,361 


7; 850 


47.9 


KarR^as 


12,675 


2,570 


20.2 


Kentucky 


11,897 


1 ■• •■' 3,394 


28.5 


Maine 


4,555 


560 . 


12. 2 


Missouri 


- ■ 23,860 ■ 


' 775 


3.2 


NeTDraska 


8,764 


. 1,100 


12.5 


New Hampshire 


■ 3,754 


170 


4.5 


New Jersey 


31,187 


283 


. 9 


j^ew Mexico 


5,971 


317' 


5.3 


New York 


97,141 


1,490 " ■*■' 


1.5 


North Carolina 


17,413 


.' 3,320 


19.0 . 


.Oklahoma 


13,664 


400 


2.9 


Texas # 


67,886 


3,900. 


5.7 


Utah 


6,143 


730 


11.8 


Vermont 


3,170 


130 


4.1 


West Virginia 


• 8,424 


'656 


7.7 


Wyoming 


3,376 


• 135 


5.6 


~» 








TOTAL 


525,574 


44, '520 


. 8.4' 



Data. from NEA Sources 
2Data f rom TCSSO Survey 



an in-servicfe involvement o,f less than 20 percent of secondary 
teachers during 1973-'74, 

As has been noted throughout this report, it is difficult *to * 
attach a high degree of meaning to the data which are presented, . 
.There are differences in definition, differences in interpretatioii , 
and differences in reporting among the various states and extra- 
state jurisdictions. -In the case of data concerned with teacher 
participation in in-service programs in Career Education, such dif- 
ferences no doubt are reflected. It is possible that some of the 
programs, for example, may well have* been classified as something ' 
other than Career Education by some. Respondents, however, were 
asked to indicate only (1) the existence of such programs^, and (2) 
the extent bf participation; tl^ey^^were not ask^d to describe or de- 
fine the programs other than in terms of "Career Educat^i^H^, It , 
therefore would seem logical to assume that -the data provided by the 
reporting states and extra-state jurisdictions are somewhat "all in- 
elusive". In other words, 'it may be assumed that the respondent 
agencies included data oh all in-service activities that had some 
relationship or releyan\:e to Career Educati^on. * • 

/ V 

Should such an assumption be acceptable, it would certainly ' 

♦ * *• 

imply a rather seripus difference between involvement of pupils \n 
* * ^ » . 

Career Education activities and involvement of teachers in in-service 
opportunities,. The data would. also seem to imply the i)^ed--a rather 
^uxgeiit one — for some' kin^/tJ^ concentrated effort to b^^'^jnade to help 
more teachers understand and accfept the concept of^yCareer^ducation . 
^ Such an effort has to be ifi the a^ea,. of in-ser^^e ■ programs . 
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• • Additional Indicators * - ' ^ : - < 

During the course of examining, or lookiftg at, the' status^of 

Career Education in the various statje education agencies, additional' 

data 4vere obtained and could , be reported in some detail. The addi- 
• » 

tional data, however, while interesting and ilTuminating, more or . 
less support the data and implications that have already* b6en dis- . 
cussed, so they (the data) are not reported in detail here- 
^ ^^n^ally speaking, in-^ terms of professional preparation of SEA 
person^^ responsible for Career Education, responsibilities in addi- 
tion to Career Education of those SEA personnel and recency 'of 
creation and ^assumption of their positions the pattern suggests 
most def^initely * the "newness"' of Career Education on <the SEA scene. 
At the same time,* the pattern also tends' to peinforce the "piggy^ 
. backing" aspects of Career Education which ha*s occurred during the 
. 'jsarly developmental stages, of jlJareerrEducatiop . 

But while most of * the ^ddrtiAnal data cap a^nd should be dis- 
cussed/in general terms, one final set of data should be useful as 
an indisator of botf? the status and growth of| Career Education. ''The 
57 state and extra^^ate education agencies were requested to furnish 

r y : ■ 

information about the existence or non-existence of State Advisory 

•■ ■ ■ ; - > 

i^ouncils for Career Education or other state leveT^Sdvisory 'groups *^ 

that ^uld serve somewhat, the same function. Fifty-five states and 

* * * ' ' ' . 

extra-state jurisdictions responded, as shown in Table VIII. Seventeen, 

oi: about 31 percent, of the responding states indicated' the existence 



of a State Advii^ry Council on Career Education, while 18, or about 
33'percent,. indicated the existence of , a comparable oi:gai;iization • 
, Collectively, ars the data indicate, ^ome 6^ percent of the fe*-. 
\ spondent state and extra-s-fate .education a^gencies, have" some form of 
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TABLE VI U \ 
STATE. ADVISORY COUNCILS ^FOR CAREER EDUCATION 



STATE 



ADVISORY COUNCIL FOR 
CAREp_ EDUCATI ON 



COMPARABLE ADVISORY COUNCTL 



Alabama 
Alaska 
' Ari,zona 
. Co^n^ecticut 
Delaware 
"^District of 
' Columbia 
Florida ^ 
Georgia* 
Hawaii 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Maine 
MarylanS"* 
Massachusetts 
.^''iichj^an 
Min^sota 
Mississippi 
ssouri 
bntana 
ileva'da . 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico ' , 
Ohio ^ , ' 
Oregon 
Pue^rto Rico 
Rhode* island v 
South ^jgarolina' 
Soutl#Dakota 
Texas / 
Vermont- 
Virgin 'Islands 
Washington 
Wyoming * . 



X 



fx 



Being planned 
X 

X • 
X 



X 




X 
X 
X 




X 



X 



In process 

X-- 

X 
X 

• . X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

X 



Advisory coxiqcil with which tHey work in relation to Career Educa- 
tion efforts. This, especially when viewed in the already-mentioned 
•» > 

- • ^ • . \ , 

context of recency, is a strong indi^cator of. the growth which has 

occurred in the Career Education movement. It is also/ at the samd 

time, indicative of the status of Career Education and the leadership 

that iias been demonstrated. . ' ' - ' ' . 

■' ■ c ■ . ■ 

Analysis and Synthesis ' • 

As an integral part of a recent national conference for State 
Directors/ Coordinators of Career Education*, participants were asked 
to prepare, in advance of the conference, a' brief narrative statement 
relating to the status and progress of Career Education in their states, 
The, purpose was two-fold : ^ Fifst , it was intended that information of - 
this nature, when synthesized, would provide at least a degree of cor- 
roboration and updating of. the data that had been obtained. , Second, 
it was intended that information of t^iis' type would provide a basis, 
or aperies of bas¥s, for recommendations which might emanate from 
the conference. . , *^ » • 

'Responses- in 'the form of narrative statements were received from 
over two-thirds of the states prior to the conference. These were 
then analyzed and synthesized in a conference working paper by Dr. ' 
Robert Crawford^and/distributed to conference, .participants for their 
consideration. . • . ' 

In his .analysis, Crawford included the following^ observations : 

• Most of the responding states indicated the 
' ' > ^ existence of a philosophy statement calling for 

* "State Leadership in Careet Education*': Denv^^, .Colorado, April 21-23, 
1975. A conference sponsored by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. , • ' 



integration of- Career Education into the 

total curriculum. ^ ^ - ' ^ . * 

• Most responding states indicated a -high * 

* . degree of public support for Career Educa- 

tion .by their chief state school- of fieer . ^ 

• Most responding sitates indicated that imple- 
mentation activities were occurring most at 
the elementary levels. 

i • Career Education is growing and receiving 

increased attention in the states, 

• Career Education has been given "a. high pri- 
ority status in many -states. 

The above observations support the data which have already been 

presented. They are als6 quite positive in.nature^ and lend credence 

to the idea that Career Education does indeed occupy a status position 

in the educational arena, and that marked growth has Occurred since 

it% i-nception, Crawford also observed, however, "t'hat there are states 

in which neither the progress nor status has been ^ so pronounced. 

While a^ll State Directors/Coordinators of Career Education who 
attended the Denver Conference had an opportunity to review and react to 
the analysis and synthesis, specif fc responsibility to do this in a. 
formal 'manner was assigned to one of four special work groups. Again, 
the two-fold purpose .(corroboration and recommendations) needs to be 
kept in mind. " ' , . 

The assigned work group reviewed the paper prepared by Crawford 
and found -itself to be in* general" agreement with most of the observa- 
tions made about the status of Career Education, The work group, 
however, elected to rephrase or rest ate. the observations, as suggested 
by the following: ' • . * ^ ■ * . 

• Career Education, is growing and receiving ' o 
an inci^easing amount* of attention in the 

states; • . . 



• Career Education has been given the visible 
support of the chief state school officer 
in most states; ? 



• Implementation (of Career Educutioh) acti-- 
vities seem -to be most evident in the ele- 
mentary schools, less evident in the junior 
high schools, and least /evident in the high 
schools; 

• Accurate and meaningful data about Carreer 
Education (who, what, how many, etc) are 
difficult to obtain and/qr report; ^ . 

• SEA personnel from divisions other than those 
directly associated with Cscreer Education 
have not been actively involved in pro- 
moting Career Education. " [Exceptions 
noted are vocational educ^ors , who have 
been -promoting Career Education at the 
junior and senior high, levels , guidance 
people, and elementar^^^pecialists. ] ; and 

• Teacher training .institutions have not 
fbeen too active in preparing teachers <to 
utilize the concept of Career Education*' 

in their teaching. ' ^ • " 

As the conference work group reviewed statements and observations 
concerned with the present status of Career Education, certain needs' 
became -apparent . While needs rnay not be perceived a3 descriptors of 
the status, it would seem that the> existence, or recognition, of a 
need or set. of nee4^ can provide additional insights into the overall 
^jstafus. 

♦ 

The needs, in' the form of recommendations formulated by con- 
Terence participants, Conclude this section. * ' / , 



^ Re comme;i da t i o n s 

. . • Definition ' "\ * , . 

• ■ ^ ' — T"""^""^^ 

Each state (iii which ho commonly' • 
accepted definition exists) .ghould * ^ ^ 
O ^ .develop a definition of Career Edu- ' ^ - ' /in 

ERJ^C > cation which meets the • unique, .nefeds" ' * . *. 

fimsMsa. ' , . Qf the ^particular, state; . ' ' 



• Determination of Need , ' 

A needs assessment should be conducted 
In each state to' ascertain Career Educa- 
' tion needs .of the students and the com- 
munity, as well as the level of sophist i- 
cation educators have relative to the 
Career Education concept. (The latter 
is imperative in ^planning staff develop- 
ment strategies.) ' ' , • . . 
• • , » . 

• SEA Involvement and Position f ■ 

' --^ , * „ 

' A Task Force, composed of^ policy-makers 

from each bureau or division of the SEA, 
and sanctioned by the chief state school- 
/ . * of ficer, ' should develop an of ficial • state 

. " policy paper- on Career Eciucat ion* f or" the 

consideration of. and possible endorsement 
of the State Board' of Education, thus pro- 
' viding a* framework or foundation" for the 
» * ; ^: interdisciplinary responsibilities, for 

Career Education, at the^SEA level. 

• . * 'I 

. • Legislat i ve I nvol vement 
* * ' • * • ^ 

Working through the chief state school 
officer and tHe appointed Task Force, 
. . • . efforts* should be ipade to get the Legis- 
lature involved to the extent that it 
' ' ' ^ ' will -^either pass legislation calling for 
- . Career Educaftlon in the. schools or will 
./> provide funding for it. 

•^f , * ;teacher Training ^ 

,/ ^ Be*cause, Career Education has -grown : 
, ' * * .If'. ,;(nation.ally) from the grass roots up .to 

/ ' the .university , rather than the concept 
V germinating and being disseminated at the 
' , * /—- university level, .it is imperative that ■ 

_ ' teacher training* institutions' become full ^ 
partners in the Career Education movement 
: ' and provide* the kind ol pr.e-service e'^x- 
' ' " periences potential teachers need:. [Efforts 

. . of the chief state school officer can be in- 
C ' strumental in creating awareness in institu- 

N ^ . ' ^ , ^ tioDS of higher educ;ation as to their role • 

' ' ' in- •an4 responsibility (both fiscal and 

manpower) for Career Education throughout 
; ' the state.] • , ^. 

* ^ * ' Communication 

1' Due. to the fact that, no communications sys- 

: - . -tern exists solely fbr the State Coordinators 
^ of Career ^ Education, it is vital that CCSSO ' 
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"continue the . leadership it has esta-=- 
blished in this regAVd*. Continued ^ 
, support ^from the USOE in terms of 
technical assistance ^15^ a'iso neces- 
sary in order to Ij^cil^itate the inter-- 
change of information between the states 

* Role Def initilon . : \ 

The roie and responsibility of each ' 
educational level (Federal, State, and 
SEA) as it relates to Career Education 
should be clea^;L^r^-.v.d^ 
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• Section Tw.6 
Evaluation: Problems, * Status, and Prospects . 

When attenpts are made to describe in a meaningful manner the 
status of an educational endeavor or innovation such as Career Educa- 
tion, it is well and good — and necessary — to make use of quantitative 
data. It is desirable, helpful, and essential that we know the " how 
many " aspect of any endeavor. At the same time, however, it is equally 
desirable, helpful, and essential that we know, Jwith whatever possible 
degree of certainty, the V'how well " aspect of that endeavor. 

The first secticm of this report clearly reflects the kinds of- 

available data that are concerned with the ^'how many " aspect. Again, 

, — ^ 

data of this nature are necessary. But obviously at some point in time 

data^concerned with the " how well ". aspect will also be required. 

This section, will be concerned with w.ays in which the states are 

attempting to continue to gather information relating,:to the "how many" 

but more importantly, to their efforts to obtain data relating to the 

"how well " aspect of Career Education--evaluative processes and proce- 

dures. At the same time, some of the more general problems, as well 

as the prospects, of evaluative endeavors in Career Education gwill b^ 

discussed. Before doing any of these, however, it would seem appro- 

priate to attempt to establish a comnonality of understanding about 

evaluation. The next several paragraphs', therefore, are devoted to 

r * 

the Concept of evaluation, its purposejs, and its potential. 

Purposes and- Goals of Evaluatipn 

Traditionally, and perhaps historically, the concept of evaluation 
has somehow held negative (or at least than positive) connotations lor 
many people. As a result, many people are threatened by the concept, 
and consequently do ^vhat th^y can avoid hkving anything to do wi^f^it. 
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Or,^with the same feeling of threat, many people will tiry to find ' 
somewhat surreptitious ways of "accomodating'' it. This connotation 
of evaluation is of course unfortunate, but it is understandable. The 
worker, when "evaluated", may well be out of a Job if the results of 
the "evaluation" are unsatisfactory. And the student, when "evaluated"^, 
all too often is confronted with a low mark or grade when the r^s^xlts , 
of the "evaluation" are ,4iot at a level consistent with established 
expectations. Other illustrations could be used, but" the point can 
be made from those noted above: For many people, evaluation has held, 
with more than a little justification, a meaning of or a distinct 
association to punishment. "If you don't measure up, you may be -fired.'" 
aad'^^"If you don 't'^ get a high grade in thk test, you are in danger of 
failing the course." Perceptions such as these, unfortunately, are 
held by. some people, and consequently when such people are faced with 
evaluation, they are apt to avoid it as if it were the plague. , ^ 

Obviously, the perceptions or connotations note^ aboye are 
err6neous, and efforts will have to be made to correct them. This is, 
of course easy enough io state^r assort. To change or correct the 
misperceptions, however, and especially in view of the historical uses 
which have been made of the concept^^^, is somewhat of a different story/ 

As implied above, misperceptions^ and misconceptions will have to 
be changed. And this is a very real challenge to people in positions" 
oj^ leadership at the state level. . \ • 

' Speaking in the context of evaluating education (but most appro- 



priate in terms of evaluating Career Education), Vlaandereri ari4 Ludka 

observed: t . . - 

* ' * ' • ■ j^*** * • 

V If the educational system is . ta, assume re- 

sponsibilities for and perform the |i|inct ions that 
seem essential in modern society, j^Kfiy changes 
will haye to be made in organizati^v' progrargs. 



support and all other aspe'cts that affect 
learrfing environments, opportunities and pro- i> ' 

cedures. In order to determine the adequacy 
of existing provisions or the appropriate- 
\ness of proposed modifications, there must ' * 

also be fundamental changes in procedures 
for evaluating. education and Its components • 
and for ensuring the ' accoun|:ability that ' >^ 
legitimately is being/demanded by many people. 

If the above comment were to be paraphrased so as to be directly 

applicable to "Career Education, it would first of all be necessary 

to point out that as the fundamental change toward implem,entatf on of 

the concept is made, it will be necessary to consider many olE^r 
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changes that will have to be made. Secondly, and mosx important, it' 
will be necessary to develop strategies aimed at providing fhe various' 
'.concerned publics or constituencies with information about the ade- 
quacy or appropriateness of the change • In other words, what benefits 
^ have resulted from the change? Herein lies the basic purpose of evalu- 

ation. - . 

* 

It is both interesting and useful to note the use of the word 

**wortl^** in the above quotation, and to compare its use to the definition 

) • - . % 

•evaluation found in the current Webster Merriam Dictionary: 

• to determine or fix the value of; 

^ ^ to deteimine the significance or worth . 
j of usually by careful appraisal and ^ 
study. * /• * 

.Virtually every current publication defiling with education, and 

its problems will have some reference to evaluation, and will probably 

contain a definition of the same. Likewise, every dictionary will • 

iRussell B. Vlaandereri, aitd Arthur P. Ludka, "Evaluating Education m 
a Changing Society", in Emerging State Responsibilities for Education , 
.Edgar JL. 'Uorphei and David L. Jesser, eds. , Denver, Colorado: Improving 

State Leadership in Education, 1970, p. 137. 

*' - * ' * 
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have a definition. So people involved in evaluative efforts will 
have ample opportunity to select (or develop) a definition and, by 
inference, a purpose of or for evaluation. With this in mind, it 
must be recognized that a degree of divergence is possible. Hope- 
fully, however, all such statements of definition and purpose will be 
r.eflec1>ive of a statement made recently by Jim Athen, of the Iowa 
State Department of Public Instruction. In his response to a question 
naire concerned with evaluation, Athen observed that in Iowa ''the 
basic purposife^oi^evaluation is to improve, not disprove. '''^ This 
seems to say it and say it well. 

Evaluative Efforts at the State Level 

^ At 'a decent national conference of State Directors/Qoort^inators 

of Career Education, the matter of evaluative efforts and procedures 

was seriously considered by two separate work groups., While nl^ 

'attempt was made to obtain any consensus concerning the purposes 

and goals of evaluation, the recommendations made by tne groups 

clearly support the thought that continued efforts and continued 

improvements are essential. For example', one of the work groups 

first of all identified some areas in which improvements are needed. 

These include: 

, •A 6uAvQjfj {^oK moKn dztoiltd ^iomcuUon on u^hout ^ 

Z ' ^ bcxng 'accomptUh^d in ^.valuation to d2tQMr ^ ^ 

mint thz J^tatt bi tht ant. ♦ . . ' . 

^ A dialogue, to detoMmina oxA^stlng ^.valuation ' ' - 

I AjUitMm(LYit^ ion CoACCA EdnQotLon and a 

> ruwiativQ. to de>scAlb2. hou) thty oaq. to ix^td* 

• EvaZaatAva pnodoJ^^U that oAe dc.veJiopmc.ntal ^ 
and ongoing, that dtal tolth accountability iu^ 
a coopeAotivc cHont ion. incmmcntal impnovmcnt* 

To_ meet the above needs, *the same work group made the* following 



Q ^Jim Athen, Iowa State Department of Education, in persional comment to 
ERJC authors • ' I - 
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recommendations about the several processes and procedures that could 
be^ employed:. ^ ' , . 

R^qxjuAzd zvaJbxcutlon data and Inionmcction should ^ 

be p^ovZdzd by cmAdLng agmcUts pnlon, to amJiding 
^ corit/tacjt to pnx)po6aJi dzvzlopzu. ^ ' ~ 

EvaZuation p^ocw^w modi^icatLon'A^ /izcqmmdzd 

onJ^y^wh^n ootcomw a/iz dzmtd mutuxiZZy advayitagzoiJL6 . ^ 

. A 6tady be made bjj the. e,vatuat^n jMt/im2.y^ ^ ^ 

cuJOiQ^ttty a6ed, th^AA z^2.ctlvm^6, and iMhat -nzoA^ 
{o/i In^tnmzYvtb 6till A,main. E^oAt6 should be ■ 
made to ^Iti the. votds. , » . - 

Evaluation mii!>t addKU6 Aj^oZi to Idzntiilzd goaU 

and objzctlveji and be ({ea6^b£e In ttnm6^ o^ tim^, 

linancu and poMMonnoZ* , — * . ^ 

The second work group concerned with evaluation at the national 

conference concerned itself more with evaluation as an issue than a 

specific process. Nonetheless, the guidelines prepared by this group 

also support the idea that people having resppnsibilities for Career 

Education at the state level are very much aware of the .need': ^ 

• Becatt^e oi varying needs and ^e^uZn^einzyvU, tHont^ 

ojiz boAng made, tot 11] ovaZmto. -6pecc^^c CanzoJi ' 
.Education thmzJ^} J2) ,mea6u/i.e g^ovoth in tnaditlonaZ ^ - 

-cognitive, a^eo^; and/on. (3) 6ho\^3 ^elxUion^kip in 
6ucJi a/i2xu> 06 attmdanae. nxxto^ on. vandaLUm. [Un- 
tiZ cAxtoJUa aJi(Lrmbn,i 6p2.(U^i(iaiZy 0iJutJUn2.d, hou)- 
eucA e,vaZuating tho^t vaAieJxeJ> * o ^ potontial out- . 

come6 (joitZ continue, to be. dtUicaZt. kckno^lcdgc- ^ ^ ^ 

me^nt should be mode oi the compicxitxj oi evaluating * ^ 

the. e.^^e.ct6 o^ CoJtteA Education.] 



• po66ible., 'tnq^e. 6pe.at^ic iniomation 6hoatd bz 
s ^ obtained ^^om each 6tate. A.egaMxUng the cwoient _ 
jiitatJucJii 0^ a66e;i6ment and evaluittion in toKeex — 
Education. TkU Iniomation would provide a 
mo^e 6ub6tantlve base than the matenlal6 i^hlch" 
have thu6 {^oJi beeHi submitted. - ' ' • 

T fiJUhough evaluation 6tudle^ o^ student g^tutfi oAe 
in the mlno/Uty, ^e^enznce should be made to the 
high pHloMlty vohlch 6tateM oAe cmJiently placing 
on tku cmjx. [Tka(>p^ogn.Q^6, d6 emb/iyonlc as it 
might be, 6houZd be aoknovoledged In a 6tatm n.e- 
\ '» ^ pont. ] • 

^ ' - — St 
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• KWiough tht Hanibook p^zpoAtd by USOE by Vzvttop- - : 

mznt A660(Udte^ and uMtd Jut VoJvt V zvaluativz z^- 
{^oJvU may havz pKUanttd pnabZQm6 wrfien attempts 
havz fceen jnadt by 6tatt& to a6e 'lt,ek: tgto , Zt\ * 
. . neve/tt/ic£e64 ^ep^e^ewid an tU^^X on thz^pant.oi 
national Ojb mVi as -itaXz ttvzJU to move tomJid^ 
a moKZ 6y6tmatic mzthod o^ zvaZaatLon,^ [Re^- 
eAzncz to thuz actlvltiz6 should be ^tatzd, 
thus aaknou)lzdgtng tka a6 a IzQitAJtnatz mztkod >^ 
mthoAjthan a meaM to meet |{an5^g.4pfecX|{^ca^ojt6. 

) ' ' ■ ' , 

A careful reading of the needs statements, recommendations, and 




guidelines that were formulated by the^^-^rorking groups clearly indicate. 



there are concerns about the role .and function of evaluation in Career 

Education efforts • The statements, for example, reflect a recognition 

of the need for more SQ^isticated approaches to evaluating all 'aspects 

of Career Education, including what has been described as the most 

Important of all aspects — the effect of Career Education on .the growth 

« 

of the student. The need for more specific information concerning in- 
formation about activities in and among the states has been noted,^ and 
the assistance that can be^ and has been, provided by the USOE/ OCE was 



succinctly mentioned. , ^ 

But wfiile the needs and recommendations imply an o\^erall need for 

continued improvement, they do not imply, nor are they intended to con- 
fix .- . ' , . 
, vejFr an al)sence or -lack^of activities concerned with evaluation of 

Career Education in the various states • 

* — The Status of EyaluatjUu/" in the States 

As a'* direct result of , the !recommendations and ^guidelines formulated 
at the Denver conference fojr State Directors/Coordinators of Career 
Education"^, an attempt was made to obtain current information about ^ 
'the status^ of evaluative effbrts'' (concerned with Career Education) in 
the various states!^ A questionnaire,, designed to obtain pertinent in- 

_^ *~See David L.' Jesser, State Leadership in Career Educatio n: A Report 

"ERIC of A National Conference , Washington,, D.C. : Council of Chief S|;ate 

Hffl""" , Sphool OXficers, May, 1-975. ~ " ^ co 
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lormation relj^uTing to various aspects of eviiluation of the type 
genera|^e€^primaryLy by the Denver Conference participants, wa? sent to 
rtti" Direptors/Coordinators of Career Education in each of the states^ 
and extra-state j*f isdictions^ RespQnses^were received from 43 states 
and extra-state jurisdictions.* The information is reported in the 
following paragraphs arid Tables*. * 



State Plans for Evaluation ' - , * . . 

As noted above, the Directors/Coordinators ^af Career Education in 
ali i^tates and extra-state jurisdictions were recently asked to re.§f?Dnd 
to a brief questionnaire dealing with the status of Career Education 
assessment and evaluation in their respective states or jurisdictions. 
Responses, were received from 43 of the 57 jurisdictions, which repre- 
sents a^ 74 percent return. 

The data presented in Table IX reflect the , responses to the 
question: Does your state have a plan for the^ evaluation of X^areer 

Education ? , * \^ 

As the data show, 15 of the responding states indicate the existence 
of such a plan, while 28^ have indicated that such a plan does not e^ist . 
Stated in terms of percentages, about 35 percent of the responding 
states have a plan fo^ eva^luation; about 65 percent" do not. Most of 
the 4State plans, as;will be no'ted>ssare of fairly recent origin. 

At' first glarice, the above information would seem to indicate 
^ lack of activity, with regard to evaluative efforts, at the sta^e 
level.- There are, however, many indications * that this is hot necessarily 
the case. For example, within the '*N6 Planet responses are to be found 
statements such as: ^ , 

• Hot cut pKQ^Qjnt. ' 



• BifoluatLon hcu> bzzn aoyiductzd ^ndzpzndzniZy at ^ak OjJ 
Alt T6 CoAZM. Education pKoszat ithooU. 
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TABLE IX 



'STATE PLANS RELATING TO EVALUATION 
6f aSREER EDUCATION EFFORTS 



-STATE 



STATE PLAN 



YES 



NO 



WHEN IMPLEMENTED 



Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Canal Zone . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois - ^ 

Indiana ' > 
, lowa^ 

Kentucky 

Kansas 

Louisiana 
'Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico ^ 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

.Texas 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington ^ 
West Virginia 

^Wiigconsin 

* Wyoming ^ 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X » 
X 



X 
X 

X . 
X 

X-\ 
X 

X ) 

X 
X 
X 



X 



X 

X 
X 

^x 



X 
X 
X 
X 



TOTA*LS 
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X 
X 

X . 
X 

X 
X 
X 



1972 

1975 

1976 
1974 

1977 

1976 

1972 
'1975 



19/0 
1972 



1972 
1973* 



1915 
1973. 



1975 
1975 



/ 
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plan ioK CbJitQA EdaccuUon. 

' i 

' ^ , e(J^eet(ve Ja£y I, 7975. F/iom ;t/w^ point on ^ ^ 

wie mJUi 6e activ^Jly ln\Jolvzd at thz htxxtt 

- ^ •We /lave thAAd-pcuity^tvaZuatOU mhkxng mJJi ' 

• Woca facing dzvoZoptd. * " ^ , 

••(?uA State P^>(5 yeo^) t4 /lead^ ^oKStatz' ' ' . 

Boa^ Kzytmi I (J approved and ^pimzntzd,^ ; . 

. ojt zvdZaatton plan uxUZ fae dzve:lop^d. 

• A 6tatwidz nzzds a^6e/>6mznt l6 cuAAzntly 
,faetng imioAtaktn to, dijitoAxainz tkz occapationaZ 
knouolzdgz 4txt/i- and ts^)dLitk-gnjoidt 6tad2nt6. . 

• A 6'tatmidz avtZQJi tdvLcation a64e64ment 

. ' ' ten£attve£y p£2mned ioK. VyiS-U. Sabhtqatnt 

' - to that, a 6tatmidz tvaMxaXXbn 6y6tm ioi 

CoAtzn, Education undoabtzdly u)iZl fae dzyzlopzd. . . , 

^* Wo cooKdLnatzd pn,ogKarmatic zvaJbxattons Lind^/a^ay . 
yet: tndivtdaaZ zUo^ taking placz. ^ . 

T^iete t6 no' 6tatQ, plan ^oa zvalaatlon 0^ CoAtoA ^ ' - 

> ^ Education pKognam^. ['How;eue/t] 6tate 'cpw^oCtont^ . . * 

tn KQj^QAJich havt oM^JUttd locals pn,oj tot p^Q/u>onn^ 
tn dtvQZoptng zvaluation compon:znt6 . ^oh. tocal 

' • Jait 'gettcwg 6txm£td on a 6tatz plan ioK CoKtoJL ^ ' 

Education which wlZl Indiudt a -^tatt plan ijo/t \ 
evoCuotcon. 

As noted, 65 percent of the responding states and extra-state ♦ 
''jurisdictions indicated that state plans for evaluation did not exist* 
.Within that 65 percejit, h©wever, werflfe found the above .comment s^_which ^ . 
are indicative of something' moria than a lack of interest or activit^/ 
■ • • - ; _ - 

Types- of Data Being Collected 5- . ' ' ' . 

, In order to learn. more about the information that currently is 
being collected, respondents were asked: What types- of data are bfeing 
gathered through Career Education ' evaluations i/i your state ? (a) Sub- 



iect Area Outcomes?*, (b) Career Education Outcomes? (<i) Other? 

Thirty-one .states or extra-state jurisdictions have indicateti 
that data, in at least 'Qi^e of the threfe sub-categbries notfed, are . 
being collected, as is shown in Table - • 

Itv is also evident, from the responses received, that there is 
considera^ble interest in acquiring -dut^, relating to process as WQ^I 
as product , both in terms of, subject area outcomes and Career Educa- 
tion outcomes. 'Sixteen states Indicalte 'that process, evaluations ^ 

^ ; ' l '^^'' ' ' / 

relating to subject^ area ourtcome^ are" occulrring, *hile. J5 'indickte 

a concern with product evalua^tions, iVenty-two states indicate^ tjie ' 
^ V ^ * • > • ' ^ *. 

existence of process ev^^luations in terms 'pf 'C^areer Educatiqn out- \ 

'comes*; while 2& indiTiater in^the same sub-cat ego!ry, ekisjt'ence. of ^ * 



product evaluations.- . ; C\ . • . 

; \ , 'it. should' be noted that. tW'd&.t a presented in Table- X do n^>t . ; \ 

match the data, tbat was used in ' Table 15(1; All stitiss, having stat? 

plans for evaluation,, as' showp 4.11 Table^ tx, are inclvjded in Table X. 

Intpadditioh, are seve'ral. others whicli t'o date do not hav.e .-state pl^ans 

■ * " •• . • ■»-..',, . 

for -eva'luat ions. Obviously, in the latter- category , eva,luative Efforts , 

■ f. •■ ■ ' "• ■ ■ ± " ■ ," V 

are .beingv made, albeit primarily, at, the local .level as, a ^consequence', ^ 

-■ ■. ■ •' ' ' ■■. ... ; .... 

of 'local i^itiativea. • , ., • . ' . - ,/ 

LevQ,ls of Occurrence ' ■ ' a- 

■ ■ •• : ■ ■ . ; . ' • ^ ' . . ' '■/ ■ .' ' •" , . 

■ Information about where (what level) evaluation was taking, place • 
• ' - '■' '"',■* ■ 

was -determined to-b6 desirable', and as a tesult r«spondent.S/^ere, asked:* 

At what leVels are Career Education evaluations .and -assessments p erforme.d 

'. - ' * ■■ - ■ 

in' your state? (a) Elementary? (b) Middle, "School? . (c.) High School?' 

* ' The tefeponses, as Shown in Table XI, clearly indicate that eval-'. 

,'uations df- Cai:,eer^Edu6atiori a-re-pqcurring throughout the. entire rangd- . . 



TABLE X 

t 

EVALUATIVE DATA ;GATHERED 



' TYPES- OF DATA 



"STATE 



Arizona* * - 
Arkansas* 
California ; : ' 
Delaware' ^ * T . ^ 
' Flptiidai ' ,\ 
Georgia 

.Hawaii 
Jdaho * 
JJiinois-/. . y 
•Indiana 
>X9wa /^ ' * 

Kentucky " ; 
Ka^3,a^--^ - 

• Marylari<? ' 

*Mas6achiisetis. 

^'Missjfssi'fepl * 
>Mis§ouri-.^ 

-jNfebr^feka'' ' 
ITew fiaippsijlre 

"Ifew '4^"rsey. 
New 'Mexico 
Nbrth Carolina 
Pennsylvania^^ 

Pkertp 'Rico^^^Y^ 
,Sau€h • C^r d 1 in a 
. d?exas. ' * 
ydrgifria. . 
^asjiington 

M scons in v: 
.Wyoming ;^ : 



; SUBJECT'. : * ■ 
Pr o ce ss 'Pr oduc t 
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. ' ■ TABLE XI 

• ' ♦ * 

■'levels At" which evaluation occurs 

. . r.' ' • > ■ 



STATE 



LEVELS 



Arizonp, • . 
' ' ' Arkansas . / 

California 
' •►Delaware ^ 
. Eldrida 
Georgia , 
0uam 
Haw?Lii 
Illiiioi-s ' 

• ^ Indiana ^ * / 

Iowa . 

Kentucky 

Kans&,s 

• Louisiana 
M^tryland 
Mslssachusetts 

^Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska , 
' Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico, 
' North Carolina 

• Norj[;h' Dakota 
'Puerto Rica- 

Soutlf <;ar6lln^^- 
Tennessee 
^Texas 
Vemont • . 
, ^ Virginia ! 
Washington' • 
Wiscdnsin ' 

/Wyoming . 

I' . 
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.educational programs in the- responding states. It is interestin^- 
to observe, however, that more of the activity is taking place' in* the 
ihiddle and elementary schools than in the secondary schools. This, 
, in' a sense, tends to corroborate an earlier statement about the ap-* ^ 
jSSrent inverse relationship between. Career Education efforts aad the 
educatioqal hierarchy^ . • , 

« * ; 

Evaluative Instruments ,and Methods ' f • . 

^ * ' * . " , , t 

A fourth avenue of inquiry about evaluation efforts ^in Career 

Education had t6 do with the sources of evaluative instrmnents as 

well as the methods or i:echniques that were employed. Accordingly, 

^ .1 ' ; - ^ > • > 

respondents were asked:* What metjiods of \evaluatibn of Career' Education * 

are^ Utilized in y6uf state? ('a) Lpca;Lly developed instruments? 

(b) State/deve Loped instriinientis^l*/ (c) Standardized, ins^riiments^ * 

(d) Interview guidelines? (.e), Observation guidelines^ (f ) Other? • . 

' The responses-^ shown in "Table. Xi^r^v^gQ-irf. indicate , a relatively 

high degr.ee of.actiyiliy in evaluation efforts relating to Career 

Education. As-,th^ data ^T-^ble XII) show, raqSt of ..the inst^^urnents 

used for process as well a§ pi^odjxalb evaluations are .locally , develppeci 

(23 Process; 24 Prpdhct ) . Ab6ut hdlf as.niiany evaluative , instru- / 

ments used in 'Career Educataon ^ef fqijts, ^:re 'statp deyeiop^^ 

12 Producty. A slight^^y -Jiagh.^^^^^ 

used; for product ^ evaluation are/pf tlie'^^taridkr^ ^. . 

slig-htly less (8).^o'*f tJb^' standaft^A^^^ .."tJfP^^^^ 

nation, ' , • ^" --J ^^Z'^- ' /'a'-'^' )- . - ^ 

In terms methods (other than i:he:use,;af .ipsttum^h emplpyeA,\ 
the most Qorhirion, amghg. the .respondiiig stjat^l is ob^ei:y9i'|;ion in iie¥ms \^l^J 
of process (14),- ; .Hexjt most .common, isx the lAjei-viej? :met.ljdd,. knd i^l'^iii 
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in terms of process. The. observation method, 4ji terms of product, 
is the; next most frequently used method (12) while the int^erview 
mehtod, for product evaluation, is next. , 



Observations ^ 

" The. data shown in the preceding four tables (IX - XII) are by ^ 
•no means conclusive. All state education agencies are not represented 
in the sample, and the instrument usfed was not all inclusive. It 
therefore would not .be prudent to make, or infer any sweeping generali- 
zations about evaluative endeavors insofar as they relate to Career 
Educ|Ltion. But while the incompleteness of the data precludes 
generalizations, the data can certainly be used to support the con- 
tention or suggestion that was made at the April, I975 Conference ^ 
for State Directors/Coordinators of Career Education,! vig^,; that there 
is a lot more going on than initially .meets the eye. 'At the same 
time, the data that has been gathered and presented can -also be con- 
strued 'as being' quite supportive of the guidelines and recommendations 
formulated by the participants in the Denver conference that were ^ 
listed earlier in this section. . . . 



\ 
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- " ' Section Three'*; ^ ' . 

state Legislation for Career Eduft^txon 

As has already been noted and emphasized, the rapidity with j^hich 
both growth and change have occurred in the area of Career Education 
renders virtually any description of any aspect of Career Education 
somewhat inaccurate* The accurate (at the moment), description thalt . 
is developed on th^ basis of available information may well require 
^significant modifications as events occur. Such is the case with state 
legislation relating to Cg^reer Education* The description developed 
for ^'tomorrow" is likely to be different from that develbp.ed for 
''today"* Nevertheless, it is both desirable and essential to know 
what is. happening in this regard at the present time* 

According to information received as a result of a current survey 
of the states^ 'a total of fourteen states (see Table XIII) now have legis 
lative provisions for. the ^rtfclusion of Careej Education in' their educa- , 

-tional pr.ogrjams . ' \The legislative, provisipns, it should be noted, 

' " ^- ' ' / ^' ' ' ^ ' ^ ' ^* 

range, from-* the .veity specjific arid .cpmpiiehdnsive tp line items for Care^l: - 

Education which are ^incXud^d in the appropriation^ Vnacted for educ^x / 
tion. Regardless^ of degree, 'Pf .comprehens,l,ve^^ the fpurteen x 

states noted in "Xd^ble XIII can identify specif ijcJ' legislative "provisions 

If"'. f*. * ' ,■- * 

for Career Education.' 'At, the same tim^, as ajbo depicted in^^able XlII, 

'it is possible to identif^ siK. states 'in which' legl6£at£pn of this \^ 

natuK^e was pending, at ttie time* of, the .Surveys' ^ " , • • ; 

. Cdlletftively, then, a- total of 20 states either /have 'enaCte4 or 

are seriously, considering the enactment of specific legislation., 

Stated in .g^nother manner, 35 ' percent , or one-third of the 5Y states;^ 

• - / ' ^' » 

and extra-state .jurisdictions have some legis^lat^ipn or legislative . . 

intent that is concerned quite directly with ^Career Education. ji|Th3^^.^^ * 



repjresents a cons'i'derable increase during the past several y^ear^, . anj 



TAf)LE XTII- ' - 
CARKKR EDUCATION LEGISF.VnON IN. THE STATES 



STATE 



Alabama 
Alaska 

American Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 
• Caiial Zone 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Guam 

IlaWai i 

Idaho * 
rtUnois ^ 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas' 
Kentucky ' 
Louisiana 
-Maine , , . 
, Maryland • 
. - MassacFr^setts 
Michijrka. . 
Minnesota 
. MiSSjissifipi, 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Neva^da 
* Ki^w Hliaipshiire 

Ne\v'' Jersey 
- New, Mexico 
Nfew York., 
;l{arth Carolina 
North Dakotti*' 
Ohio 

Oklahoma ^ • 
•Oregon ' \ 
' Pennsylvania 
Puerto Rico-- 
Rhode Island 
South. .Caiirblina 
South;. Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Trust Territory . 
irtah : , 
Vermont 
Virgrr(ia 
yirgin Islands 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin • 
Wyoming 
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X 
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may bQ taken as another indicator of the growth in the interest in 
and commitment to Career Education which has' occurred in .the various 

c 

states. , • ' . < 

• On the other .side of the coin, tl?ere are some 37 states and "^extra- 
state jurisdictions in which no specific Career Education legislation 
exists/ Of this number^ several have indicated a preference for not 
having legislation that might be perceived as b^ing too restrictive, 
constraining, or prescriptive. Other states, such as Ohio and' Oregon, 
preceded to begin implementation of Career Education under .the fairly 
broad provisions of Vocational Education legislation, > ' 

Whether state , legislation for Career Education is needed would 
seem to be a rather moot questiSn?^ Obviously, such legislation has pro- 

, o - • - . 

vided the needed and necessary impetus in some states; in other^, such 
legisla-tion i^ perceived as an impediment. ,The desirability, there- 

' " V 

fore, must be considered only in terms of the history, heritage, 

♦ * - 

tradition, and basi^ philosophy of eacR individual state. 

This is not to imply, however that ^individual states in wliich * 

no state legislation for Career Education cxis.ts have nO lj^terest 

in or concern about such legislation. To the contrary, recent tele- 

phone contacts with State Directors/Coordinators of Career .Education 

indicate that such interest does exist, and that legislation of this 

' ' ' ' , * ■ • ^ ^ ' * ' • ■ 

nature is being discussed asf a distinct possibility. 

.Still other indications of the interest in legislation of this 

type emanated from the National Conference for State Direct ori^/Coof- 

dinators X)f Career Education aijd other Key SEA Personnel,*' sponsored by 

• i /. " * ' \ , 

the pouncil of Chief State School Office'r?, and held in Denver Col or a^do, 
April 21,, 22, ;23, 1975. . Participants in tjiis conference -reyealed 
considerable , interest in. Career Education* legislation. 
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The conference report-^ contains recommendations concerning 

le*gislation made by three different confej;ence work groups. Such 

persistence also was apparent with' some other recommendations, and 

,at first glance'fthere would appear to be some unnecessary repetition, 

Jesser, in his summary of conference recommendations, addresses this 

point, and his comments are worth noting here: 

Bu/C \^hzn thz KCXLommzndcutions cuiz cnJXiciaZLy Kzvlmzd, » 
and whzn U: -c6 kzpt In mind that thz J^zvoJuxt QKoupJt^ 
[KrV and I-i/III) m2^, iumtiomd, and dJj>(ivbb6zdUthz' 
JUi6iiz A.ndzpzndzniZy thz othoA gxoup6, thz appoAznt 
Kzdimdanciy hzdomu a 6tAzngthzning, a6 i^qaz, an 
zxp/te^6Zon 0^ nzzd. At thz 6amz tixnz, It muZd 6zm 
pKopoA to tn^QA ^Kom tkz appoAznt Kzdundancy 6omz / 
dzQKzz pi aQKzmznt mXh KZQOAd to thz zxpKo^^zd nlzd6. 

One recommendation concerning Career Education legislation came 

from the group which was considering the status of Career' Education , , 

This group made -th^ following recommendation concerning legislative 

involvement : 

• WoKfUng th/iough thz Chlzi Statz School OU^cqa and thz 
• appolyitzd Ta^k Vohjcz, z^ont^ should bz madz to qqX 

' thz^ LzgLsZatuAz tnvolvzd to thz Sktznt that uxLZl* 

zlthzn. pa^6 tzQl^tojtion aatttng ioK Ca/izzn, Education * 
Ajn thz 6ghoots oK mZt phjovidz iimdlnQ ^oAtaX. ^ 

Another recommendation concerning legislation is to be found 

♦ ' ' r • 

in the report of the group which addressed itself to the~patterns of 
growth in Career Education: . * 



Lzgl6ZatLon joh. thz dzvzZopmznt and QKo\joth oj Ca/tzzn. 
Education must bz caAz^utiy plannzd . Such Izg^laZion 
miist avoid zatzQoXtcat mandates and appHjophAjoti^on^ ■ 
which might zncouARgz a buAzaucAjitlc and pKogHjOi^matlc 
pKocz^6 ioK thz dztivQAy 0^ Ca/izzn, Education ^jothoA 
than ^(Jih^^^Zynt^^g^tatzd tn^iutoh o^ CoAzoA Edacatton 
thA/Q/tigk^ aJU^ dhcxptimu and at aJUL tzvzUJ^ 



) 



iDavid L. Jesser, -^' State Leadership In Career Education: Report of A 
. . National Conference for State Directors/ Coordijiators of Career Educa -- 
: tion and Other Key SEA-- Personnel , (Waslj^ngton, D.C.: Council of Chief 
, ^State .School Officers^- 1975), p. 5. 

(y ' • . ' • - - ■ .' 

■ ''Ibid., p,\38. i. - . ^ 

FR?r ilMd., p. la. - ^. ^ . 



still -another recommendation concerfiing legislation is found 

in a' matrix; developed by the group which considered constraints an 
« . ' ' q 

constraint removal . In this matrix is foun^ a recommendation that 
' - ^ * *' • ' * 

either a state law or a state policy should be adopted as part of 
the process for constraint removal. 

J It is interesting to ijote that all of "the recommendations made 
at the Denver conference are concerned with legislative acftieli at 
the state level . It is also interesting and encouraging "to ijiote that^ 
they also are unselfigji .and positive in nature -F6r example, one of 
the recommendations ca^ljjs for legislative involvement to reeomhiend 
and provide funds for Career Education. It is wortlnvhile to. note 
that this recommendation stresses working through -fhe chief vstate 
school officer and a task force made up of policy-makef-s from each 

.bureau or division of the SEA. . , . 

'I 

The second recoijune'ndation .noted above reflects what ..has; to be ' ^ 
perceived as an uni^elfish dedication of key SEA Career Educat^xon 
workers to the ihtegration of Career Education into the totil fabric 
of ed.ucation. This gpoup of SEA leaders probably wonld profit per- 
spnally from the creation of a bureaucratic* and V^ogrammatic process 
for the delivery of Career Education more than would "any o'ther group. 
Yet their recommendation stresses careful planning so th^t legislation 

^ • ' • ' ' , ^ ^ 1 ' V' " • 

will encourage total integration of Career Education into education 
and at the same time discourage the establishment .of a separate * 
bureaucracy for Career Education. The third and final recommen4r«:^^ • 
tion corffcerning Career Education that has been noted calls for legi- 
timization of the concept of Career Education by use^ of a s.tate^ policy 
or state law. , - . •* / 

Again, the growing degree of inte^pest in or concern about state ' 



legislation for Career Education can be seen in ^the fact? that recom- 
mendations of the type just noted were generated at.a meeting speci- 

, « ' ' *- 

^ ' . - ' . *^ 

fically designed by and for tjie professional educators functioning 

at the sf^te level. • . . , ' \ ' 

Although the concerns about legislation referred to above dealt 

primarily wi'th state legislation, participants in the Denver bonj^^rence 

did express int^l'est in the provisions for Career Education in 

380, S'ection ^06. .This Federal legislation seems to be intended as a 

response, to the various states* iaterest in and concern for Career 

Edupa.tion, and at the same time as a stimulus for Career Education ^ " 

; legislation in some states.' Several states, in their narrative sum-- 

mai'ies on Career .Education, expressed^ this opinion. 

' : * Aga;ln, it is far too early to predict or determine with any degree 
,of accuracy thre effect or impact- of Federal legislation on state legis- 
' iatipn. It se^ms 'apparent , however that there will be some degree 
of impact. * ' > * . " 

Analyses of State Legisl-ation 

y 

Brief analyses «of statesj legislative acts concerning Career 

" ••\ ■ ."^ ■ ' - ■ _ :.- 

EducatiaOoar^e contained in tha following paragraphs. These ^analyses 

were done by .the writer^s of this report, and consequently do not re- 
• * - * ♦ 

fleet any . interpret^atjlons by the State Career Education Coordinatorfs 

in the respective states. , * * . . ' 

' . *^ 

J Arizona' s>Career Education Legislation j,s a separate article *oi 
law.y It' was effective on July 1, 1971* One million, nine hundred , . 



'thousand dollars were appropriated for Career Education. The legis-- 



la^tion required that the State Board of Educatioi^ es'tablish standards 
for Career Education, but required- Career Education f6r school dis- 
tricts, only in order for them to qualifyVfor the speciCi^^^Career Educa- 
tion'funds.. The legislatipn approved expenditure, of funds for em- 
ploying additional' teacher-coordinators for on-the-job work*6xperiences 
Sot pupil-trainees, and for employing apprenticeship coordinators, ^he 
legislation did not provide for employing special Career Education 
personnel, but.-'it required ^the State Board, of Education to set certi- 
fication ' standards for teachers, and competency standards for coun- 
-selors in Career ^ EducaticSn programs. The .^t^e Board alstf was required 
by the ^ct to establish standards for LEA Career. Education Program ob--^ 
jectives! The legislation did not require use of an advisory council, 
but fu^ds were appropriated for a statewide program to acquaint and . 
involve parents and the community with Career Education, The legis- 
lation approved funds for restraining teachers and counselors for the 
career orientation of pupils to^the world of work. The legislation 
approved funds for making career .testing and^ counseling available to 
all high school students, and ifpr instituting a course in' orientation " 
to the world of work for grades 7,8, and 9. » 

*/ * 

* «> « 

r 

In January, 1973, the ^ Arkansas General Assembly approved for ap- 
proximately sixty thousand dollars to begin an 'Of f ice of Career Educar 
tion within the' Of f ice .of the Director of Education. 'The Legislation 
provided for 'one professional person and secretary with , a forty 
thousand dollar operating budget with two purposes^ (a) to coordinate 

the Career Education efforts of^ll the divisions of the Department of 

f . ' ' - 

Education, (b) to initiate - Career Education statewide through the 

63 



ef^folrts atnd cooperation of all the Department of Education supervisory 

personnel. In December,' 1974, the General Assembly omitted Career 

Education from the budget, but in February, 1975, a Special legislative 

*^ ♦ • 

act was passed' which reinstated the Office of ^Career Education and 
expanded the operating; budget to sixty-one thousand, four hundred 
and sevenriy-three dollars for each year of the 1975-77 biennium, ^ 



CbZonado • 

The Colorado Career Education Legislation is a separate article 
of '.law. If became effective gn July 1, 1975.* The legislation' pron- 
vides a definition pf Gareter Education, Two hundred thousand dallars 
for the" fiscal* year, beginning July 1, 1975, were appropriated by the^,' 
State General Assembly, but this appropri action is contingent upon a 
match of two ho^dred thousand, dollar^ of local fund^.. The legisla- . 
tion does not provide a mandate for Career Education, but encourag^es 
Career Educatjion and provides assistance in ihe implementation of 
Career' Education in all levels of education. The legislation creates- 
the position of a. state coordinator for Career Education, and requires 
tliat the^Stafe 6oard of Education appoint a state coordinator; define 
the duties of "'tlie position, and appoint^the necessary staff to assast - 
in carrying out' these jduties. The legislation creates an Executive 
Committee composed of 'educational leaders, and charges this Executive 
CoiDihittee with submitting recommendations to the State Board concerning 
Career 'Education. The legislation require^ ^ that the State Board of 
Education consider the recommendations, of this Executive Committee, 



approve an annual budget which must- be*^viewed and recommemied by 
the Executive Committee, adbpt regulations for the implementation of 



Cafeer Education, prepare an annual report of Care?r Education for 



' • .(-^ /.-■. ^ . , .... - 

the General^Asfeembly,. provide for the" establ ishment of a stg^^^eTTide 

Career Education resource team comp.os^d. of successful Carefej" Educ^tifep 

. . ' \ ; • , " ,\ • \ , . 

^ivoxkers, and provide for the estaljlishment of a stVte material resource 

center. The legislation creates a .State Advisory Council for Career, 
Education, instructs that ^he membe"^ be appointed by the Governor, 
and describes the composition of membership and iiiTties of the Advisory^ 
Council. > The legislation requires that eaqh' school or groupi^of 
schools must submit an implementation plan to the state coordinator 
for approyal by the Executive Committee and the State Board of Educa- 
tion prior to. being eligible to receive the appropriated Career Educa- 
tion funds. ^ 

Florida's Career Education* legislation is part of a bill relating 

to pulDlic school finarices. This bill provides for- Career , Education 
implementation as a categorical program effective July 1, 1973. The 

legislation ' does not authorize a specific dollar amount for Career 

Education, but rather provides that funds for Career Education should 

be allocated as prescribed annually by the legislature based on a 

formula involving full time equivalent student membership in, grades 

kindergarten through twelve. ' ^ . ^ ' v 



NOTE: The writers have been informed that Hawaii has passed 

Career Education legislation.. However, we* do not have a copy of 

* ■ 
this legislation at thetime of this writing. The House Resolution 

.which was presented to the 1974 Hawaii State -Legislature requested. 

the University of Hawaii and the Department of EducatuDn tq support 

career development in the; public school system. ^ « 



Iowa's Career Education legislation requires that each local 
school district incorporate the concept of Career Education into 
'the total educational program pre-kindergarten through gradfe tw§lve.' 
Th^ legislation does not define Career Education, but it makes a 
distinction between Career Education and Vocational Education, and \ 
describes certain essential elements ii;i Career Edupation. 

The Kansas' Career Education Legislajtion i? a separate resolution 

of the Legislature during the session of 1974, . The legislation dQ.es 

not define Career Education, but does refer to the ,fact that the' Stat 

;B6ard of Education already has stated Cireer Education goals.. ^ The 
legislation directs that the State Board**of Education ericourage, 

support, and promote Career Education programs in ICansas school dis- 

,tricts, and directs that the State BD^rd of Regents \emphasize ' . 

career' awareness. i.n teacher preparation progr^s. The legi^felation - 

did not require any specific immediate action except to direct the 

IState Board of Education to prepare ^^ind'^ submit to the 1975 -legislatur 

a proposed action program in*cluding funding , detaiils , involvemeiit ol ; 

teacher education, guidelines ^ for local school (districts, in-service 

for teachers in the field; materials dissemination, evaluation, *and 

any further state-level direction and leadership needed to prqvi&e 

the full benefits of- Career Education. . - ' ' i * , 

* Louisiana Legislation for Career Education is a separate /act 
which pjrovides for a* coordinated cojnprehensive system of Career 




4./ "Th^ *legas^^^ Ws:..pas§ed *5uring; tlje- 1973 regular 'siessipii' of the * 

*i " ^^"'^^ " * \- •. ' ^= " * ' * ' . ' - ' 

- ' /^i^gisla^ Jhat ' tli^ StaVe 'Bo^rd *>f Edycktion and State 

•> ^ ' ^ D,ep,artin^t ofV^Edii'catxojQ 5ila,n,- .cieve'Iop'.aftd provide a Career Education 

\. " ' progxam ta^ en^abl^ students ta lead self sufficjLent, enjoyable lives'^*, • 

, /^o.!acconjpiish these^ go alsV 'the State' Bb^ard Stater DepaytmeTit^Tn'^'^^ t 

• i.."-.* * -cooperation wit'UVti{e^ educational ^nstitutlans*, 'a.re required to^ \ ' ' .7 v. ^^'^ 

^ ^/ provide ft^rt Career JIducatioh ^re,-service training and in-seryice\ ' , :' \ 

training;. -/ The .^tat6 Board, a^ are requ^ir^.d to ; . ' ... 

- . • im^ilement aVpHn Jfior 'prov:^ding .vocational- as p.aft ^^^:/ 



of Career -Edyciatioit, and the legislation requires tb&,t certaiti stepB- . ;/ 
be taken. v%:o\ acco'i^plish.^t.he_.d'eliver gubh vocat ional-tecnnrJ.<5aJ . ^ . / > \^ _ 
service- - . ' , * ^•v a ; V / \',:\ 'r, 



• : 1- Michigan's 'career Education Legisla-tiQS , is a separate aot, and' "'- 
becam^..,ef f ective /on May 7, ipT^*^ This^egislatiori proyi^^s i^de^itti-^^ 



tion o^ 'Caree-r Education in- terms of programs for K-i2 students. .Th< * ■ 
degisaatidn did not provide any specific,: immediate, fun ding , J?ift re- _ * ' 
,quired that the State^/Depart^ent o£ -Education provide tof the hegtf- y 
latur^'^and the Governor, by September, 19t-6,, anj^e^timate >f ^ t 
for implementing Career Educatijjn- in'-tlteStat"e. ' Tl^e. ifgisH^ion-^r^^ 
* quires that -each local educational' agency have a^ cbmpi^fitjensive Carefer, ;\ , 

/ • ' ■ u " " , ' > "^y-- 

Education plan including performance Objeotiv^s,, beginning witft the,^ • ' , 
1975-76' school ye'ar,' and that the local ^ducation'ai .a^e'nbies. annUi^ 

. .evaluate' their, plans./ The legislation :requi4:es. ih£t f ?J^^.4f^t^\?^^^$;C'^ ..c/^/ 

' ' - ^J \'^^ "^^// /^^ii'li^VC'J^ j^^Ji-^ 

of Educ^itldn divide 
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^ ■ . to implement" Career. Eiocatidn.; -TM- ie^^^^^ . 
/ . . ■^^Q'^ Advisory ■G6miniss4^ff, /^n-d describes the; colnpbsktipn and- -duties' 5^ , ' • 

. * . . ' . ' ^ * * • - • . % ' » '-^ ^ . - " - . ' ^ 

thfe' Advis-ory Cpnunission. ^ The legislation.' Statp Board •:• ' • 
'of ^Td^cation consult with - th^ ; % 

training^. institutions to develop'^ i p fan. ;Tor- pr^^ ' 
.„,._^,...^ersbo-n-e^ deye^^i^ht;. Jor;<^re^^' iaucitiatt, ;,- ipjbe 'rigisl^ion -also re-' . 

^uiresi t^^t t^he State • - 
"t;?.^® av^i^l^. Job'oppd^tu^iili^^ (3a;r4er : ', 

;.' , V: Jdw:catio^ .pia^ ioca.L iclioal mitr-icta^ ' l . ■ ■ ".■ 

•, ' ' ■- '• ■■■'•"t *-.. ■, •' i ■ , ■ " - ■' ' ■- ■ ■' ' 

, f - - -.. _ - • , \ .-■• ■.< V ■ " '\ - ' ■ • • - ' 

J- //^tofJ^et/- • ■--•' •>■, -V: . > V^- ■ '•* -'-V ^' •>/':• ' '^^ '„' • - 1-- ."■ 
' '.^^^ ;Jers6y, 'h^s -funded ^ts^eex/^ui^^ , 

- . f -Governor,' V%,^eerv4evel^ eoL^' \';3?hig^ac t.- f undid .' ,- i •" r 

4V 4?P^KVW5.^*i'oii ,ex^^ ■, / ' : 



"^'^ • ^.^^^'-S*"^^^^^^ i^^gi^lation appro- 

; ; i)'r latxft^^^^^^^ i'ss'I'Jjjui^, 1975) • In- 

^ clude^., Un^ t'hp £LpE>^^^ tt^xn for Career Education which 

y makes /avfliiia^^ ifi .tlje next bien-nium.*^ , 



. ^tVennortt :h^a* 'fuiiided ;Qa^ee^^^^ thxc^^h "a^^liiie item in the 

^ ' . • yocationar Bd^.atipn; buUg^t., Pl¥ty Jti)'o,usa^ has >een appro- 

fbr Cai^^eVr 3B<iu^at^^^^ to be used for. 
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- ...Virginia has. ijroyided funding for Career 'Education through a 
. .linfe 'il^em. in the Vocational .Educa^*6n budget. Two hundred fifty-, 
.'eight thousand, ' fiVe Jiun'dred twenty-=^iive dollars for the school year ' 

.1974~75j and . two hundred seyenty e^Lgh^t thousand, eight hundred eighty 
- dbllaf^^-fpr " the. school .year 1975-76 were appropriated for^ Career 

Education^ \ - - ^ . 



" Washington has provided one hundred thousand dollars for Career 
Education, through a line item in the K-12 program budget for the 
1975-77 biie'nnium. ^ This item also . authorizes the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to continue operating a Career EducatXQ^n program. 
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Section Four * ' * 

> <" > • 

Conclusions/Implications 

( . • . 

• Because of various inadequacies and/or deficiencies that have 

already been pointed out, it would be improper to include in either 

the text or summary of ^ this report any sleeping generalizations, based 

on the data presented, about Career Education. There have been, and 

are, problems related to describing, in a rfieaningful manner, the stp^tus 

and progress of Career Education. ^:^gain, these- have already been noted 

throughout the report, and consequently need not ^ be repeated h^re* 

But even in view of the inadequacies and/or problems, it is possible 

to obtain a fairly general idea of the status and progress from the data 

presented. At the same time, those same inadequacies and problems 

provide the bases for various implications. Both--an idea as .,to the 

status and growth of Career Education — and some of the more significant 

implications are f)resented in this section. 

General Status of Career Education ' , ' 

^ ' ' ^.1-^: 

From the data that are available, one would have td"" observe that, 
across the board, the general status of Career Education, as a struc- 
tured response to a call for educational reform, is good. The data 
indicate or suggest that there h^ave been increases or gains in the 
various states with regard^ to areas such as: 

* • SEA positions ^on.. CoAzeJi Education pvJvpo6(U; 
^ • Nmb2/u ol puplt6 involved in CoAtoA Education mo^} 

♦ ^ - * 

• kppKopKipution gi 6tatz ^md^ {^OK Ca/ittn. Education 
pa^t6) ' - , A 

• IMe itdwoit moniz^ {^OK CoA^^^Edumtion pu/ipo6a>; . 

• : 7z» ■ 



• Statz pZan6 ^ofb CoAzbi Edaaa^Uon.}' ^ ' . ' ' ' 

• State. AdvlioJiy GomcUU ion CaAz'tft .Edwiation} . ; 

• Bvcd^juuitlon. tzchnlque^ and lru>t^tmejit6! and^ , . 

• EitcLbZlshmznt o{-C<VLZtfL Edaaation as a p^futy thf . , . . 
SEA;. • • .. ■ ■ - . 

Each of the areas noted represent an area in which .growth has 
taken place. It is riot possible, however, to ascertain the' degree 
of growth that' has occurred unless ojia. uses zero as a starting point, 
and arbitrarily assigjis the starting point to the year 1968 If this 
is done, there is some baSis for attaching meaning to the data pre- 
sented in this report • If it is hot done, the ^Fa are simply data, 

^and of little value. ^ * ' . . 

When 1968 is used as a baseline for developments in the* field- of 
Career' Education, and if it is assumed* that there was virtually 
nothing happening at that time in the field of Career Education, tHe 
growth or increaseig that have occurred may be perceived ^s, both sig- 
nificant and impress:^ ve. With this in mind, th^ status of Career , 
Educatiorf throughoiff the nation would seem healthy. 

On the other hand, the possibility must be. recognized that the 
entire Career Education movement may be,* as h"as been the case wittf 

.other educational innovations, a quick and popular' response to a * 
set of needs that somehow suddenly became apparent; a highly visible 
"flash in the pan", or a '/"big sp.lasTi.". 

.:^In this regard, one' must 'infer the need for more, and more sub- 
stantive and reliable data concerning developments in Career Education 
Toward, this end, it should" be noted that a highly structured effort 
to obtain the needed data is currently being made by the American 



See Career Education :' Alive and Well? by David L. Jesser, Washington 
D.C. : Council of Chief State School Officers. ; • 



Institutes of Research (AIR) under terms of a 'contract jvith the Office 

of Career Education, aad the National ^Advisory Council oh Qaraer Educa^ 

• ' , . ' > V - * * ' 

tion. The data collected by the AIR' effort will tio doubt serve to 

. add meaning to the data presented 'in this report, and to the .data 

, - that will be presented to CcJngress according to the provisions of 

' Section , ^06 of'- P. L.. 93-380- . ' . ^ 

Caveats > 'In several portions»^Gf this report there have been , . 
references to cautipns or caveats that should be recognized. One . 
such caveat would seem to be in or^er at this time: In tbe absence 
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of hard supportive data, one should^ not infer a lack of commitment 
to or concern about Carreer Educatioili at any leWl of education,, and 
" thus i'h effect denigrate the status of the concept or movement* 
Mention has been made of the National Conference for State 
DirectQrs/Coordinators of Career Education, and, a brief i^sume of 

* developments leading to the conference would seem^ to reinforce the 

*■ caveat noted above.* . * : 

e ' ' ' 

Prior to the planning ^sessrlohs, State Dif octdtf^/Coordinators ' 
of 'Career Education were asked to list^ for bonference planning 
purposes, the three most important needs or concern3^,,relating *to, 
^ Career Education in their respective states. ^ * . , 

Somewhat predictably, the range of conoerns or needs was quite 

* wide, if llterad interpretations were to be used. There \vere, how-^ 
ever, several broad, clusters of related -topics which could be identi- 
fied. Including problems relating to: \ ^ ' ' 

' , • Funding* (Peder ill i SJato, Local >; ^ ' - , 

• Teacher Preparation (Inservice/Pre-soAyice") ; 

' . ; Assessment and Evaluation;. . - * - 

Materials '(Curriculum and Media); . • ' 

' ' State Coo.ydinatiphv ^Organiza : ^ . * 



*David L. Jqsser, State Leadership in Career Edjication , o£. cit . , pp. 

er|c ■ - ' ' " ' . 



• Legislation; and 

• Defini>tion • ' . - 

In looking ai'the seven cja^egories of need that were identi- 
fied, it .seemed obvious that most, if not all, 'could l>e perceived 
in the context of implementation effoxts, and as su'cti would certain 
Imply. .many questions*' The seven .broad ureas 'of conQerns, therefore 
were used in the ' planning ^sessions as'a basis (or a >p3ri^gJ;>oard ) fo 
further discussion an^ consideration; - - '* • . * 

' As the sessions themselves progressed,-, thqre occurred what 
might best be described as' a refinement, or ifi some instances* a re- 
direction, of the participants' /thinkii^g abou.t the concerns of 
State Directors/Coordinators. As a resuXt, a simiiai?, but more 
definitive, list of concerns cVolVed^. and t^ie participants ( In the 
planiling sessions) agreed * that there existed a strong need to iden^ 
tify, examine, and coa^ider po.fssible strategies which- might be use- 
ful in dealing with the identified i5roblems or concerns, which were 

• The ^Development tff an Adequate ^ State Plan ^ . , 

• . * Current legislation (P.l\ 93-380) requires that 

, State, Career Education* plans be developed nc^^ 
.year. ,Yfhat' should these plans "look like**? >^ . 
What should they include? Who should be involved 
yin'the development of the plans? 

• Involvement of -Key SEA Personnel. in Career. Education 

Despite the many efforts that have been made^to 
help SEA p/^rsonhel to understand that the conbepx 
. \ / of Career Education .should permeate all aspects 
of education (and ^EA's], therq still remain key 
SEA people who do not see their functions as, re- 
lating to Career Education, How can such per- 
sonnel be more activelj' involved. How ha\^e State 
^ Direct ors7 Coord jnators addressed this? 

' • In-service' and Pre-service Programs 

As efforts to implement the concept of Career 
' Education are '-made , ..the'' nc?ed for expanded in- 
sex'vice* and pre-service programs becomes obvious. 
What is, (or should be) the role of the SEA? How 
cf^n efforts of the SEA be coordinated with' those 
of teacher traininj; institutions.? Are there re- 
sources f or . in-rservice education that arc extern<11 
to the traditional educational establishment? 

• Funding 

- , If there is one universal\ldc:a among proponc-nts 

of Career Education, it .surely must, reiato t^o , , 
Jiinding — the amounts needed, Lho sources, and 




, -.results or effects. What, are some icioal funding 

'.patterns? V/hat are some real ones? Can funds 
\t \ " from a variety .of sources be -brouglit to bear on 
a single ^probleio?' ' 
• • * - 
Whilf; State Dj rect'ors/Coordinators part ici paiting in the initial 
meetin'ga agreed that c-oncernt; ^\ich as these could be profitably con- 
sidered at -a conference, they, were concerned about the degroe of • 
attention that might \be given 'to the de.veloprnent of strategics which 
might be used to'dea-1 with them. '"Varii^us c6nference"possibil Iti es , 
each dGs5.gned.>to^ result in. the d.(^'el6prnc;nt and/or reconimoiTdat ion of . 
strategies to deal with* the concerns , were discussed by the Coor- 
dinator.'?, but a "work-session format''-, in whi^ch the State Directors/ 
Coordinators themselves would have an opportunity to develop posi- 
'tiOn • statements and recommendations during'the conference, seeroed to 
b'e most suited to the purpdses of the confference. (This approach w^. 
subsequently utilized. 

The preceding observations ,.' generated by 3ome*-25 State 

Directors/Coordinators of Career Education r reflect a high degree of 

■Insigiit fulness and' perceptiveness in directing attention to the needs 

and conceMS. At the s^e t^me, the observations .should serve, as a' 

fitting capstone to a''.revieiW of . the status of Career Education." 



Evaluatiorf of Career ^-ducation , : , ^ 

As the data inddcate-^, th^re are various^typeS of .evaluative 
activities taking .place' in Careei- Education ende^avors^around "ttre- 
nation. Some of the activities ar6* occurring , as a resuflt or con- 
sequence of stat^ plans, bu^ mkny' seem to be happening or occurring 
without such, .planning." Materials, .methods arjd instruments used, ir^ 
both prpcess'/and^ product evaluations appear to be, for the most" part, 
locally developed- 'in nature. '.Whether- this is good or not good de- 
pends /n large'measure on' the perceptions held toward ..thejpurpoSes 
of evaluation. But so long as instruments, methods, and Materials . 
used reflect onlj?; local procedures '^£d^ data, the infprmation gained 
.will likely be of , value oiily to the local situation. — ^ , 

Efforts have beeA^made at both state and ffaiional levels to make 
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it possible for local—and state— practitioners to gather more meaningful 
and more'^iisef ul information, and these will no doubt play a crucial 
role in the entire area of evaluation. 



State Efforts . An examf)ie of a state education effort to obtain 
useful information can" be found in Career Education: A n Initial LOok, 
published in 1973 by the Texas Education Agency. .The document was 
written and published with two basic purposes in mindr (1) To provide . 
a history, as it were, of the Career Education assessment program; 
and (2) To provide philosophical base for continued development. The 
Texas effort was concerned primarily with an assessment of need, and 
provided, ultimately, for the 'identification of some 17? learner 
outcpmes for Career Education.'" y 

The Texas study is but one of several state efforts to conduct 
both needs assessments and/or evaluations. (Ohio and Connecticut, 
for ejcampTe, have provided similar types of assistance.). The Texas 
study, however, is reported in -published form, and consequently is 
.used here as one "example of how a state education agency can provide 
"Ilslitance,' in the area Qi evaluation, to local school districts. 

~^ National Efforts . With regard tb attempts to provide assistance 
.for evaluative efforts from the national level, there are' several . 
developments of interest that have taken place recently. Through the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) a Handbook for the 
■ Evaluation of Career Education has been prepared and distributed in 
"di^t form by Development Associates, Inc. This document attempts to 
help both state and Jocal practitioners to: 

- • Ve-iine. and CL&&&6& Ccuklqa Education; " ■ 

( 

• Vtan ion. zvatuattng Ca/ie^oA Education; 

so 



^ ' Co/ieeA Education} and ^ ' * " . 

• Implement the zvaZmtLon >£an. \ ' 
Under auspices of the National i^istitute of it^ation, the EPIE 
Educa tion SET (Selection and Evalua^; ion Tools) has been developed and 
is available for use by local and/or state practitioners. This set . 
of materials (1975). obviously, does not, apply to program . evaluatioh . 
but instead is intended to ^assist in evaluating, in systematic fashion, 
the materials that are use'd in Career Education progr^-ms. 

Another example of assistance that has been provided from the 
national level is A Systematic A pproach to Evaluating Career Education 
Materials.'at the Local Level , (1974) prepared by Peat. Marwiclc. Mitchell 
& Co. for the U.S. Qffice of Education. . .Included in this document are 
both procedures and a sample instrument that might be use^ in deter- 
mining the wortji of instructional materials used "in Career Education 

programs.' ' . - - . 

Initial efforts toward meanpgful evaluations- and or assessments 
of Career Education have been implemented, and progress is obviously 
occurring. , As with the general status, however, there is a lack of 
■ baseline information with which to make adequate comparisons, both . ' • 
in terms of student outcomes and learner programs. 

Implications • ' ' . 

'This report, concerned with' the status and^rogre^ of Career 
Education, can be used as a basis or source for many implicat^io^s 
having to do with continued ' efforts at the state lev^^. The following, 
drawn from contribution^ maide- V State Dire'ctors/Coordinators seem . 
to be an appropriate closure: 

. ^ • A ba&lc asAimpUon H that C(xnjiQA Udzatixjn U mzdzd, 



A nzzds (i66e^mzyvt lb nzcz66oAy to glvz dOizcXlon to 
thz diAzcZLgn o^ CaAZQA. EduccuUon zl^onX. Any mzdb 
a66eJ>zmmt thoAzf^oKz 6houtd bi woZl pZimtd mXlvLn 
tht pnjovzn 6t/iuctuAz o{^ nzQjd6 a662^6mnt pHX)(itduAZ6. 

Atthougk <laAtQA EduccuUon may hav(i been Idzntlf^lzd ^ 
06 a.pHyiohJXy by adaaatou, {^InancAJit 6appoht Ion. 
tkU hlQh^pnJLoHAXy tif^ont hou> been madz avculabiz 
thAough a va/UoJty OjJ landing Ke£ouAcQ^--6uch 
JUtz TU and VocjouUonal EdacatLbn Vant V. kt 
pKQ^znt It appza/i6 a nzzd oxUt^ to moKt tiitctivi^y 
cooKdinatz thz a6e OjJ thz va/iiou6 (Jundi avalZabiz In 
and boAiJOtzn zducationdZ agoncA.^ 

' ~* ' . 

SEA poMonml nzzd to A,e444e64, modify, and oAtlcatate, 
thoAA Kole^ 06 zducational lojadoM and a^6e66 tht 
6tAzngtk6 and*lmUati6m o{^ todays 6 zducatix)n in 
mzzting thz nzzdb OjJ 6oclQXy. 

SfA 6ta{^{^ nzQjd io'ag/tee on a 6tatt dzf^lnlUon o{^ 
"CoAeeA EduccuUon" mXk wkich thzy oAz td be Invoked. 
The^y aUo nzzd to Idtntiiy ^hat thty havz aixtady been 
doing In CoAecA Educatlpn ^ ^ {foundation ioK iukthoA 
dzvzlopment. • ^ l * 

SEA p2/u>onntl nzzd to vim thm6Qlv2J> a6 change, agents. 
Vilcognlzlng poitntlal btntiit^ oi a PaAteA Education I 
approach, thtyintzd to dovoJLop CaAtoJi EducxvUon ^tnxUt- 
giz6 06 a ttam^to hzlp jbocjjJi School 6taii6 znhancz thz 
t2JXchljAglll2.aAnlng pKocUb by Intzgnxitlng CcuizeA Educa- 
tion conczptb actvjltioM mth theJji ongoing p/Log/tom*. 

Some itatz^ havz been a6^ng a ^y^tmatlc approach to 
planning ion. 6zveAal y(uaja>; otheM ajiz ju^t beginning. 
Con6tquzntly, tho6z 6 tatoS Initiating compKzhzn^lvz 
pZannln^^(M^ yean, voiZZ ntzd to dovoZop new goaU, ^ 
objzctLvt^, ondynognMm 6t/uLctu/iz\ OtkOi ^tatoJa \^UX 
need to up-datz neeci6 a^6e^6ment6 and Kz^lnz zxUting 
' pnognam6. In clthe/i cjoubt l^ ^6* qIqjjji that aZthouigh 
a compn^oJizn^lvz plan may mcomptutt. It l6 novq^ jlYiaZ . 
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. statbm^ and- recommendations prepared by^ 

\ CCSSO QOMVUTTEB for flAREER* EDUCATION FOR 
C0NSIIgRATIO>} BY THE cbUNCIL OF CHIEF / 
. ^A7£ SCHOOL. OFFICERS < ' • 
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At the conclu^gof the re.cent^ (April 1, 2, and 3) conference on Occupational 
Education, VocationnMducation,''and Career Education in Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
the CCSSO Compiittee on Career Education was requested to fomulate t series of rec- 
ommQndafions concerning Ci^eer Education that could be considered' by the Council at 
its June meeting. In respbnse to this request, the following recommendations 'have 
been developed by^the Committee and are herewith presented to the Council for its 
consideration and appropriate action. . • / 

The recommendations of the Committee are included undeii'four separate cate- 
gories: .(1) Definition; (2) Implementation; (3) Research and Evaluation; and 
(4) Funding. Tfiese are discussed in the .following paragraphs: . ' 
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,ft Definition ^ 



The' Committee is cognizant of the need for operational/ definitions of Career 
Education "to be developed within and 'by the individual statfes. The Comnfittee is 
^ of- the opinion, however > that the Council shoul4 adopt, as /a base, some type of ., 
ibnctional definition into which state definitions might fit. 

IT IS THEREFORE RECCyMENDED that the Council adopt, Qr indicate its agreement 
'with,'The following tentative de'finition of Career -Education. , ^ 

- * . . * Career Education is essentially an instructional strategy, ' 
*' aimed at ijiiproving educational outcomes hy^ relating teach- 
' . ' ing and learning activities to the concept of career de- 

velopment. Career Education extends the academic world 
to. the world of work'. • In scope. Career Educatipn encom- ^ . 

passes'educatipnal experiences beginning with eply child- 
hood anji continuing throughout the individual's productive } ^ 
life. A complete program of Career Education includes 
awareness of self and the world of work,^ broad orienta- 
, 4 tion tq occupations {professional and non:profession^l)', 
v' . "in-depth exploration of selected clusters, career prepara- 
tion, an understanding of the economic system cff \\tfiich jobs 
.a!re a partV and placement 'for all students. 
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Implementation , .' ' ^ ■ . - ■ 

Th^ Comnfittee recognizes the efforts .that Jiav©* teen made in several states on ^ 
' behalf x)£ Career Education, a#, notes the progress that has been made during the 
past few years.- The .Committee', Wevef, is also cognisant of the problems en- • 
countered "by the ftates. as theyJiave continued their efforts to implement the con- 
cept of Career Education, on a fet%te-wide basis. It is the opiniop of the Committee 
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that vAdle individual .SFA^s will needJLO_cj)ntinue in their leadersnip roies, the 
iinplementaUon^'Career Education in every state could be greatly enhanced 
tm-ough /demonstrable program of support at the national level. ' ^^^.^| 

IT IS THEREFORE RECCMvffiNDED that the Council oif Chief State Scho^il Offit'er^"" 
creati~a"National Career Education Task Force. Such a Task Force would be broadly 
representative of the educational and business -industry communities, and would be 
given rejsponsibility fer. exploring, developing, and i;:econmending strategies re- 
lating to legislative guidelines, funding patterns, and research needs/ 

IT IS ALSO RECaMENDED that the Council of Chief State School Officers, through 
it^ appropriate Committees, continue to seek and support legislation that will en- 
coi#ge and assist in the implementation of Career Education m the United States 
sucl^as that embodied in Section 407 of .8. 1539 (H.R., 69). 

^ . ■ 

IT IS FURTHER REOT^t^NDED that the Council of Chief State School Officers, ^ 
again'thHugh the appropriate Conroittees, i.e., the Career Education Committee the 
Legislative Committee, and the NIE Committee, coordinate the efforts currently 
being made, and to brihg them all to bear on the overall problem of implementation. 

IT IS STILL FURTHER RECQvMENDED that' the Council of Chief State School Officers 
as a aemonstriBTe measure"orits coimtitment to the potential of Career Education, 
adopt a policy calling for the functional inclusion of Career Education programs 
in' all states and extra-stfate jurisdictions at least by the end of the present ^ 
decade. - * 



Research- arid Evaluatitpn Efforts 

The Committee fully recognizes the importance of evaluation. in any program- 
development gf implementation effort. It is ijnportant that measures or indications 
of progress be made -or developed; it is equally important that some assessment t^e . 
made concerning tlie worth or value of the effort. To Some degree, evaluative 
efforts are taking place. It is" the opinion of the Comnattee, however, that m- 
creased ^attention and emphasis is needed in evaluative efforts m the several state: 
and the nation. • ' ' ' ' . 

* IT IS RECON MENDED , THEREFOFlE , that the Council of Chief State School Officers 
endorse ind support the development of strategies designed to as?ess Career Educa- 
tion effort^ in terms of program, process, and product throughout the United States.^ 

IT IS FURTHER RECONMENDED that the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
throuiH" tEe appropriate Committees, identify and explore existing sources and the 
extent of information, and recommend to appropriate agencies (NIE; USOE; etc.j 
•actions which migh£ be taken to eliminate iniEormational gaps. ■ 

» 

Funding ., •0^. ' 

ThepCSfifinittee is cognizant of the fact that several states have been able^to 
identify and -utilize state appropriated fundi for Career Education efforts I he 
Coimiittee also recqgnized that other states have been able to ut^ize federal 
monies >(Voc -Ed funds) to develop and implement Career Education programs. The Com- 
mittee is of the opinion, however, that 'the .probability of attaining the |oals and 
purposes outlined in the preceding recpmmendations will be greatly inci:eajeci-vit - 
federal funds, specifically, earmarked for Cai'eer Education purposes, ^can be made 
available to the SEA's. ■ , • . . • *^ 



,IT IS RE(X^^IENDED , THEREFORE , that the Council of Chief State School Officers 
actively seek the establishment of a state grant' program that would proyide a 
minimum sum (not less than $100,000) to each. SEA for, each of the next five years 
for, purposes of Career Education development, inqplementat ion, staff preparation,'^ 
or program expansion. ' . , 



